c/l  TlewOhmpet  by 

Holton  .  ^ 


A  Stricdy 

Profatsional  Modal 


With  Sensational  New  Improvements 


No  "Breaking  In" 
of  Holton  Valves 


Holton,  alwajr*  a  leader  in  band  mstmment  manufacturing,  now  offers 
a  etartlingly  new  and  vasdy  improved  trumpet,  mcorporating  every 
feature  wbiefa  has  made  the  HoHm  trumpet  ^  past  the  cboece  of 
the  beat  prnfeieinnali,  and  adding  sensatsonal  new  improvements  tbat 
fittini^  dimax  Hollon’s  34  years  of  buddbtg  bigbest  quality  band  instruments. 
A  trumpet  that  is  unbelievably  eaaer  blowing  —  the  Holton  Supcr>Proccts  valves 
account  for  that.  There  is  no  choking  —  no  feeling  that  vou  arc  fighting  the 
inatrument  in  any  register. 

The  tuning  Js  superb  — no  Coring  — no  forcing  — no  humoring  of  certain 
tones;  each  note  comes  true  and  dear  with  the  tame  amount  of  effort. 

AH  tlii>  with  a  real  trumpet  tone  of  sparkle  and  btiliance,  yet  with  solidity,  broad 
and  full,  having  the  same  plrasing  quality  throughout  the  entire  register. 

It’s  a  joy  to  own  this  trumpet!  So  easy  playing  you  fed  leas  tired  after  a  hard 
engagement,  and  after  aH,  tfwt  is  the  true  test  of  any  instrument. 

Mechanically:— it  balaiipfi  perfectly;  the  brace  between  bdl  and  nrouthpipe  is 
strengthened  and  improved;  a  reversHde  finger  tag;  is  provided  on  the  durd 
valve  dide, —  you  can  have  k  dwvc  or  bdow  as  you  prefer  and  make  the  change 
by  nmrcly  loomning  a  screw;  improved  design  <d  vdve  casiags,  aH  the 

upper  part  made  to  fk  dse  hmid;  newly  desipicd  top  and  bottm  valve  caps;  pat* 
anted  concealed  quick  change  to  A;  graceful,  dean,  attractive  Hnes. 

Ifc  musk  be  Used  ko  be  Appreciaked 


WiM  net  tsersde,  sanUsh,  itaiii.  pk  or  soak. 
Na  UkUnf.  Hsqiars  aaiy  a  fractien  of  lbs 
■mal  cam  sad  iaerssn  lbs  Bis  af  tbs  iasira- 


A^atehlffss  Too*  — 

Rick  —  Brilliant 


TMs  Habsa  b  she  ideal  faiftnnneM  fsr  radk 


Easi*r  Blowing— 

Try  it  on  th*  Job 

WUi  due  asw  Hobaa  you  fianb  dw  aagafs- 
msm  isafiaa  as  if  yau  canid  aa  aa  far  bancs 
—  natdsaddtnA  Tbna  is  as  •artibc  auaia 

lwsk^A*uial  aa  dn  kb  srii  caaviacs  dss 
awu  dapdol.  far  lins  Hshan  m  m  aasy 

p^sanals  — ia  wacb  yaa  Aaad  far  in  bsni 
pnss  sr  fatiawi  A  lital  caan  aacbiag.  Mail 


t  da  jasdea  tS  dns  i 


die 


.  Van  asuu  saa  sad  ny  Habon  Supsr4*rocsss  «al 
an  havis  nnds;  lo  laaBss  bnw.ifais  Unainat  wdl  < 
rsa  yanr  pkyina  and  sasa  yanr  snsrey.  The  oeu 


Prices  Have  Been  Reduced 


Msta  vaka  far  Isas  sssiny.  Tbaaa  banar  tmtapan  mt  mUmm  far  Uaaou  baa 
aaanar  ibaa  a  yaar  a^a.  Bniah  A  —  Brass,  kigbly  palnhad,  MOJM);  Raiah  D  — 
Sikar  nknd  sand  bku  baidk  kaidt  af  bal  gM  yknd  aod  lann^ad.  <99.00;  Rwab 
M  — Gald  pkaad,  aaiM  bku  fanab,  inaida  af  bal  aiM  paian  kmnabad,  $190JOO-, 
Funab  1  — GaU  pknd.  band  bnraiahaii  dl  avar,  |I79jOO;  Raab  DsLuxa  — Geld 
pkaad  band  lincaialurl  al  osar,  alabnraaal)’  ai^ravad,  pl04K>.  A1  pticaa  cmaa. 


FRANK  HOLTON  6*  CO. 

Largest  lnd*p*nd*nt  Mak*r  of  Strictly  High 
Grad*  Band  Instrumants 

123)  Cknrcb  Stroot 

ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  FOR  DETAILS 


FRANK  HOLTON  «.  CO, 
lass  Chaidi  St,  ERbam.  Via. 

□  Saad  aw  year  fiaa  baa  asfficatiaa.  I  yby  a 


X. 


G( 


Am'.  . . 

I  WANT  TO  KNOW  THE 
VERY  LATEST...  SEND  ME 
*  *  YOUR  FREE  BOOK  *  * 


if  Do  you  romambtr  tfao  fim  Ford  you  «v«r  saw?  with  its  funny  broH  radiator,  add 
iti  "•quara”  hood.  Did  yoa  arar  haar  of  "Peg-top"  trouaaca,  "mutton  ebop" 
daaraa,  "png”  tias  or  "rab”  for  tha  hair?  Evarything  wa  uM  it  in  conatant  prociii 
of  ehunge,  refmemont,  improvement.  And  this  appliaa  abo  to  mnitcal  inatniniaBti. 
^  Baary  yaar  bringi  in  new  triumphs  in  wind  uutromaat  datigna;  hnproaainanta^  3 
tha  raauh  of  eonstont  reseureh.  Thaaa  changM  ara  not  ao  much  in  outward  appanr* 
anoa  aa  in  oeosuticoi  bettermesst',  aanakiaad  action,  improaad  tona,  atahiliard  acala 
accuracy.  Thia  yoar*a  Butachan  are  more  heoudful,  eotier  to  sssoster,  omtier  to  ptoy 
than  inatrumanta  hove  ever  been  before. 

^  Do  yon  wesst  to  know  about  tha  lataat  improvamenta  in  tha  inatrumant  you  ptey— 
or  fancy  moat?  Of  course,  you  do.  It*#  a  matter  of  paraonal  pride,  to  you,  to  kssow 
the  very  Imtest.  Bueacher  haa  prepared  a  aerica  of  beautiful  bookleta,  with  feseinmt- 
rag  stories  and  the  moat  interesting  pictures  of  the  nawcat  modab,  tha  nawcat  im- 
proremanta.  One  of  thaaa  lovely  booklet^  in  auny  colora,  it  yoreru  It  k  Free.  You 
need  but  dip  the  coupon,  indicate  the  inatrument  in  which  you  ara  moat  intareatad, 
fill  in  tha  blanka,  and  mail,  without  obligation,  to  the  Home  of  True  Torse  Irsstru- 
mersts.  Do  thb  today  — i/  you  worst  to  hrsow  the  lotest.  For  thb  year,  su  obroys, 
Buaacher  k"eheod  of  the  tkrseu”  Send  coupon  todoy, 

eve  I 

'k  For  Bandnuuteca,  Orchaatra  Diractora,  and  Inatrumantal  Superviaora  we  have  a 
new  general  catalog,  illuatrating  and  dmeribing  aU  arind  inatrnmenta  for  the 
orchaatra  and  band  lataat  modab.  In  arriting  for  *!««■  catalog  am  arould  be 
greatly  intareatad  to  hoar  of  tha  muaical  activitiea  in  your  achooL  < 


SIGN  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


BUBSCHBI  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
KB  Bewchw  Black,  Blkkait.  ladiaea 

GaMlaaMai  I  want  la  knew  iha  very  lalact  about  tha  (aiwitiau  fererist  ussintmsemt) _ 

_ _ _  withaut  abliaadna  aa  in  any  way.  PtaaM  laad  aa,  Fcea,  tha 
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1932  National  Contest  Deferred . . 7 

What  tka  Bamdmuutar*  did  at  thair  firU  Big  Aimital  Ctimc. 
Read  aU  about  the  resuits  of  this  most  importamt  of  aU  meetings. 


1931  Was  a  Banner  Year  at  Mooseheart . 19 

This  story  mil  introduce  to  you  the  famous  radio  band  and 
its  director,  G.  S,  Howard, 


^  The  Campus  Model 

Slender,  gtacefbl  lines — very  like  diose  of 
the  ttumpec — widi  the  true  comet  tone 
color,  rich  and  mellow,  are  combined  in 
Pan  •American’s  new  Campus  Model 
New,  short  valve  action — smooth,  posi* 
dve,  lightning  &st. 

Gtaceiully  curred  bnces  tdd  betotf  to  die 
flowing  lines  of  this  slender  modeL  The  pet- 
fiea  scale  and  wondcffiil  tone  make  the  new 
Campus  Model  as  splendid  musically  as  it  is 
advanced  in  design  and  mechanical  excellence. 

11m  WevUTa  HnaMt' n 

The  CaiBptt*  Model  conct  is  a  lc*<lef 
in  an  eottfely  new  1932  line  of  Pan- 
Ainefic*ns.e<ctT  inatnunent  of  which 
•eta  a  new  acandatd  of  valne.  The 
ptke  of  this  new  sl*nd*f  cornet  in 
hSat,  with  quick  rhangf  adjuitiMe 
alidetoA:  — 

SrassSMsk  .  .  .  $4140 
Sarin  Srivar,  OaM  Sari  SS.00 
Send  coupon  now  foe  complete  in- 
Nrm  Vemttl  fotamtioa  about  the  1932  nn-Amer. 

afjaa  ican  —  indicate  ioatrument  which  in- 

An  -AeMrlaane  rmrmm*  you. 


“Those  Temperamental  French  Homs” 

by  E.  C.  Moore . . . 12 

Because  the  French  horns  have  made  more  gray  hairs  on  band¬ 
masters’  heads  than  any  other  instrument,  every  sdtool  JISttSSCMIS 
and  director  should  read  tvhat  a  specudist  on  the  subject  has 
to  say. 


“A  Tragedy  in  F#  Major”  by  W.  W.  Wagner . 18 

Have  you  ever  had  that  unnecessary  feelittgf-  In  this  story 
Mr.  Wagnw  tells  of  m  strange  experience. 


“Pompomette”  by  Theodora  Troendle . 22 

For  something  different,  here  is  an  author^s  oum  interpretation 
of  her  comptwition. 

As  We  Are  Today .  24-25 

We  See  by  the  Papers . 26 

Jokes . 30 

Studenten  Stimmen . 36 


PAN-AMERICAN 

BAND  db  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 


“The  Noises  Fiddle  Players  Make” 

by  Lloyd  Loot . 16 

If  you  are  m  violinist  it  may  be  a  reveletion  to  you  to  know  how 
you  mix  up  the  atmosphere. 


“Pearls  of  Wisdom,  ad  Lib.”  by  Ed  Chenette 

->  A  story  of  delightful  thoughts,  here  end  there. 


Pan-Amerlren  Band  Instrunaent  a  Ceae  Co. 
124  Paa-Anaarican  Bldg.,  Etkhart,  lad. 

aaaUaaaaai  Flaaaa  aaaS  ma  IhD  lafWaaathin  ahont 
tha  laS  PM-twarlama. 
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with  a  Lrass  choir  praciically  /vll  YORK 


BOYS’  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN  •  KING  STACY, 
DIRECTOR  .  NATIONAL  CLASS  B  CHAMPIONS,  1929  •  SECOND  PLACE 
WINNERS,  1928,  1930  and  1931  •  FOUR  TIMES  MICHIGAN  CLASS  B  CHAMPIONS 


OK  four  successive  years,  the  The  past  steady  growth  and  present  sound 
Band  of  the  Boys'  Vocational  condition  of  the  YoA  Band  Instrument  Company 
Schod  of  Lan^g  has  been  is  due  first,  to  clean,  ethical  trade  practices;  second, 
either  winner  or  runnernip  to  the  production  a  line  of  balanced  excellence  — 
in  Class  B  at  the  national  instruments  built  "in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters". 
scho(J  band  contests.  If  you  want  the  last  word  in  a  modem  instru' 

Such  a  record  deserves  a  ment  —  if  you  feel  that  personal  comparison  and 
lot  of  credit.  We  would  like  use  is  the  way  to  choose  an  instrument  —  then  we 
to  claim  a  share  for  the  House  will  be  glad  to  place  a  York  in  your  hands  for  six 
of  York,  but  it  belongs  —  all  days'  examination  and  trial.  The  coupon 
of  it — to  the  band  it^  and  below  is  for  your  convenience.  Fill  it  in  and  mail 
to  the  sound  instruction  and  musidanly  leadership  it  —  today. 

of  King  Stacy.  r  ■  .  ,  .  ■■ 

The  entire  brass  section  of  this  fine  band,  with  j  -  ,  .  '  '  v, 

two  or  three  exceptions,  is  equipigi^with  stsindard  | 

neither  instruments  nor  money  in  ex'  ^ 

change  for  tesdmonuls  or  the  use  of  "big  names".  ^ M 
No  artists  are  subsiding  no  high^xessure  organ'  ;  ^ 


KING  STACY 


r 


YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 
Mskc'<  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  Since  1S82 


You  Band  iMmuMiNT  Compamt 
Depotment  DIA 
Grind  Rapida,  Mkh. 

Fleue  eend  me  literature  regarding  York  Band  InatiU' 
menta.  made  “in  the  footitepa  of  the  maatera",  togedter 
with  detaila  of  your  «z  day  free  trial  oder. 

NAME  . . 


ADMlESBu 


INSTRUMENT- 


£>«t'a  potronlM  (he  Aivrrtiamn  who  pmtnmioo  omr  moffooimo. 


EDITORIAL 


No  More  ‘‘One-Tune”  Bands 

HERE  appears  to  be  sound  wisdom  in  the 
purpose  back  of  a  plan  now  in  effect  in  some 
states  with  regard  to  the  Required ’Numbers 
for  bands,  competing  in  the  state  contests.  This 
plan  is  to  assign,  instead  of  one  Required  Number 
for  each  class,  four  such  numbers  for  each  and  then 
to  advise  each  band,  ninety  days  before  the  contest, 
just  which  one  of  those  four  assigned  numbers  the 
band  will  be  required  to  play. 

From  a  strictly  educational  standpoint,  and 
that,  of  course,  is  the  only  reason  for  having  school 
band  contests  at  all,  the  advantage  of  this  method 
is  apparent.  For  the  annual  state  contest  is  a  sort 
of  final  “exam”  for  the  band.  It  is  loads  of  fun  for 
the  bandsmen  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  joyous 
adventures  in  the  school  life  of  each  and  every  one 
who  has  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  it.  But  it 
is  nevertheless  a  test,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
A  contest  performance  grades  the  band  on  what  it 
has  learned  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  individual  skill  of  each  player. 

Now  what  teacher  in  mathematics  would  think 
of  giving  the  examination  problems  a  whole  semes¬ 
ter  in  advance?  What  historian  will  give  his  final 
examination  questions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year?  If  that  were  done  in  any  academic 
subject,  students  would  concentrate  the  major  part 
of  their  energy  on  the  particular  phases  of  the  re¬ 
spective  subjects  involved  in  the  examination  ques¬ 
tions.  And  that  is  just  what  takes  place,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  when  the  single  required  number  for 
bands  in  a  given  class  is  assigned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year. 

To  assign  a  number  of  possible  Required  Num¬ 
bers  obligates  the  band  to  prepare  each  of  them 
equally  well.  By  including  a  variety  of  composers 
and  styles  of  composition  in  such  a  list,  the  student 
is  given  a  much  broader  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing  of  music,  and  the  possible  manufacturer 
of  robot  musicians  is  averted. 

The  plan  is  working  so  well  in  states  where  it 
is  now  in  use  that  officials  are  thinking  seriously  of 
assigning  as  many  as  ten  possible  required  num¬ 
bers  and  advising  bands  which  one  of  these  they 
are  to  play,  not  ninety  days  in  advance,  but  on  the 
very  day  of  the  contest.  What  a  stimulant  to  the 
versatility  of  future  school  musicians! 

Big  Pay  for  Letter  Writers 

WHEN  you  sent  in  your  subscription  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  you  expected  a 
great  deal  in  return  for  your  Two-Quarters- 
and-a-Dime,  didn’t  you?  And  when  we  got  your 


letter,  bringing  back  that  faithful  coin  card  with  its 
silver  lining,  we  all  resolved  anew  to  make  each 
issue  better  than  the  last ;  so  full  of  news  and  help¬ 
ful  articles  and  opportunity  that  before  you  got 
half  your  magazines  you  would  feel  that  your  ex¬ 
pectations  had  been  more  than  fulfilled. 

But  really,  now,  we  never  anticipated  that  out 
of  the  pages  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  would 
come  to  you  an  opportunity  to  earn  the  equivalent 
of  nearly  two-and-a-half  dollars  a  word  merely  for 
writing  a  letter.  Nevertheless  such  an  opportunity 
is  laid  before  you  in  this  very  issue  of  your  maga¬ 
zine. 

It  should  be  rather  flattering  to  you,  too,  that 
your  magazine,  the  official  org^n  of  your  very  own 
association,  should  be  selected  as  the  exclusive 
medium  through  which  this  letter  writing  contest 
is  being  broadcast  to  school  musicians  throughout 
the  country.  Every  reader  of  this  magazine  should, 
therefore,  take  an  active  interest  in  the  contest,  and 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  win  one  of  those  lovely 
prizes.  And  surely  every  band  needs  money,  and 
every  Bandmaster  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
encourage  and  coach  his  students  in  order  that  one 
of  those  liberal  cash  awards  may  be  brought  home. 

Your  magazine  thoroughly  investigfated,  not 
only  the  method  in  which  this  contest  is  being  con¬ 
ducted,  to  be  sure  of  its  integrity,  but  also  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose  back  of  it,  and  the  result  of  that 
investigation  prompts  us  to  urge  every  school  mu¬ 
sician  to  try  his  or  her  skill  at  writing  a  prize  win¬ 
ning  letter. 


Ode  to  C.  M.  Tremaine 

AMILIAR  to  every  school  musician  and  inti¬ 
mately  known  to  every  school  Bandmaster 
and  Orchestra  Director  is  a  man  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  east,  small  of  stature  but  gigantic  in  those 
characteristics  which  make  for  true  greatness.  His 
name  is  C.  M.  Tremaine.  He  is  the  directing  head 
of  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music. 

No  other  man,  perhaps,  has  done  so  much  to 
really  make  America  musical  as  has  C.  M.  Tre¬ 
maine.  It  was  he  who  first  saw  the  need,  and 
through  his  work  and  intelligent  persuasion  has 
led  a  hundred  million  people  from  indifference  into 
active  desire  to  make  America  a  truly  musical  na¬ 
tion.  It  was  he  who  introduced  and  popularized 
National  Music  Week.  It  has  been  through  his 
quiet  unassuming  efforts  that  music  in  industry  has 
become  a  reality.  And  it  is  through  his  patient 
guidance  that  the  lives  of  three  hundred  thousand 
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boys  and  girls  have  been  touched  and  beautified  by 
the  spreading  spell  of  music  in  the  schools. 

When  the  first  unofficial  band  contest  took 
place  in  Chicago  in  1924,  the  far-reaching  possi¬ 
bilities  of  similar  events,  if  repeated  annually,  were 
clearly  visible.  But  it  would  take  enormous  effort, 
fine  diplomacy,  a  genius  for  organization;  to  har¬ 
ness  the  thought  and  action  of  scattered  interests 
and  lead  them  into  harmonious  objectives.  The 
true  purpose  of  instrumental  instruction  in  the 
schools  was  to  equip  boys  and  girls  to  live  happier 
and  more  useful  and  successful  lives.  Contest 
events  would  have  to  be  part  and  partial  with  that 
divine  blessing.  And  Mr.  Tremaine  knew  that  they 
dare  not  be  found  ever  out  of  character. 

And  so  Mr.  Tremaine  shouldered  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  organizing  the  idea  of  state  and  national 
school  band  contests  into  a  practical,  operating  con¬ 
tingent  of  the  educational  system.  The  growth  of 
the  movement;  the  interest  it  has  attracted  nation¬ 
ally  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life;  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  by  pulpit  and  press,  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  have  been  cheerfully  spent  that  ambi¬ 
tious  school  musicians  might  thrill  in  the  glory  of 
these  national  events,  all  speaks  of  the  success  of 
this  great  leader. 

To  members  of  the  National  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association,  Mr.  Tremaine  is  our  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  He  has  served  in  that  capacity 
since  the  Association  began,  and  it  has  been  a 
thankless  job.  Funds  have  always  been  far  short 
of  requirements.  The  membership  in  general  has 
never  been  conscious  of  the  amount  of  planning  and 
begging  and  economizing  that  has  been  endured 
in  order  to  finance  ccmtest  and  association  affairs. 

And  so  when  Mr.  Tremaine  presented  his ' 
resignation  at  the  clinic  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  school  band  content  movement  lost  the 
active  participation  of  a  valuable  mind.  But  he  is 
lost  to  us  only  in  part ;  only  in  his  official  capacity. 
For  surely  no  one  so  intimately  involved  in  the 
development  of  this  great  affair  can  ever  be 
divorced  from  the  spirit  of  it.  As  our  great  com¬ 
posers  are  always  with  us  through  their  rich  lega¬ 
cies  of  music,  so  the  father  of  the  school  band  con¬ 
test  will  ever  be  present  in  our  grateful  thoughts, 
through  the  well  defined  course  he  has  charted  and 
the  heritage  of  Stirling  principles  he  has  be¬ 
queathed. 

Upon  this  rock  foundation  let  us  build  a  magic 
temple  of  music,  upon  whose  spires  shall  rise  the 
song  of  the  nation,  sweeter  than  ever  befcur,  to 
high  heaven. 


Look  Pleasant,  If  Convenient 

At  the  January  Bandmasters’  Qinic  your  ed¬ 
itor  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
remind  those  present  that  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  is  now  officially  publishing  the  pic¬ 


tures  of  prize  winning  bands,  orchestras,  soloists, 
and  ensembles  of  last  year.  Band  and  orchestra 
pictures  were  previously  published  in  the  annual 
yearbook  of  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Music,  but  the  issuance  of  these  books  has 
now  been  discontinued. 

Now  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one  that  we  can¬ 
not  publish  these  pictures  unless  the  directors  of 
the  respective  units,  and  the  soloists,  send  in  their 
photographs.  And  if  you,  gentle  reader,  are  among 
those  who  have  been  neglecting  their  duty  to  their 
students  and  to  their  public,  let  this  be  an  effective 
reminder. 

All  others  will  please  take  notice  that  this  is 
strictly  an  official  matter,  an  order  of  association 
business.  By  no  means  does  it  indicate  or  imply 
that  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  wishes  to  print 
the  pictures  of  prize  winners  only.  It  does  not 
seem  probable  that  anyone  who  reads  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  observes  the  g^eat 
number  of  pictures,  other  than  prize  winners,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  every  issue,  could  be  misled  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Nevertheless  the  idea  has  been  suggested  to 
us,  and  we  want  to  set  every  one  aright. 

So  do  not  hesitate  to  send  in  your  pictures  and 
news  in  increasing  abundance.  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  readers  want  to  hear  about  you. 


Let  There  Be  Unity 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  National 
School  Band  association  we  have,  in  Mr.  H.  C, 
Wegner,  our  newly  elected  secretary  and  treasurer, 
a  man  who  is  neither  Bandmaster,  Orchestra  Di¬ 
rector,  or,  in  fact,  a  musician  at  all,  but  a  school 
superintendent.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  a  broad  step 
forward  in  association  management.  For  Mr.  Weg¬ 
ner  comes  into  our  association  with  a  full  practical 
knowledge  of  executive  school  problems,  and  his 
position  on  our  Official  Board  should,  and  we  think 
virill,  promote  a  finer  relationship  between  school 
authorities  and  the  school  band  movement. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  in  many 
cases  room  for  closer  harmony  between  these  two 
branches  of  education.  The  one  is  wholly  practical ; 
the  other  deals  somewhat  with  the  aesthetic;  yet 
both  are  concerned  primarily  in  providing  equip¬ 
ment  for  useful  and  happy  living.  Thus  both  may 
boast  the  same  objectives,  and  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  each,  of  the  problems  and  aims 
and  desires  of  the  other  will  unite  us  all  in  one 
common  cause. 

We  look  for  a  great  deal  from  Mr.  Wegner,  not 
only  as  an  efficient  organizer  and  manager,  but  one 
who  can  also  do  much,  by  practical  methods,  to 
bring  about  a  warmer  and  happier  relationship  be¬ 
tween  school  Superintendents  and  school  Band¬ 
masters. 


National  Band 
Contest 


There  win  be  no  National 
School  Band  Contest  in  1932. 
Thus  was  the  decision  of  nearly 
two  hundred  school  Bandmasters,  rep¬ 
resenting  twenty  states,  who  met  in 
conference  at  the  First  National  School 
Bandmasters’  Clinic,  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  January  6,  7,  8  and 
9,  under  the  hostship  of  Colonel  A.  A. 
Harding,  dirertor  of  University  bands. 

The  decision  to  pos^xme  the  siatfa 
annual  national  school  baqd  contest  un-. 
til  1933  was  perlu^M  the  major  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  business  sessions  of  the  band 
division  of  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Association,  whkh  were 
a  part  of  the  Clinic.  There  were  two 
major  reasons  for  this  action.  First,  the 
popular  financial  reason,  suggesting  the 
inadvisability  of  attempting  to  raise 
large  sums  of  money  to  send  bands  to 
some  far  away  dty  for  the  contest,  im¬ 
portant  thou^  it  is,  at  this  particular 
time.  School  superintendents  and  other 
school  authorities  in  many  localities  who 
ate  struggling  with  budget  {Hublems  will 
appreciate  this  expression  of  coopera- 
tkm  on  the  part  of  the  Bandmasters.  It 
was  this  sympathetic  attitude  that 
prompted  the  origiiud  suggestion  to  de¬ 
fer  the  next  National  Contest  until 
1933.  The  twenty  states  re^Mesented, 
each  having  one  vote,  carried  the  mo¬ 
tion  through  to  victory  on  the  first  bal¬ 
lot  with  but  three  dissenting  “nays." 

Man  Tima  Naadad 

Sec<md}y,  a  result  of  this  action 
idiich  is  likely  to  prove  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  all  concerned  than  the  original 
financial  purpose  of  the  move,  is  the 
extra  time  during  which  school  bsnds 
throughout  the  country  will  have  (^ipor- 
tunity  to  prepare  their  musicianship  and 
fatten  thdr  purses  for  their  tr^  to  the 


Deferred 

•  •  •  • 

New  Association  Formed 

•  •  •  • 

Group  Grading  Adopted 


1933  contest.  For  this  is  to  be  held  in 
the  one  and  (mly  city  of  Chicago  in 
connection  with  the  great  Wmld’s  Fair. 
The  added  attracticm  of  an  opportunity 
to  combine  the  contest  trq>  with  a  visit 
to  the  great  Chicago  Expositi<m  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  bring  bands  in  all  classes 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Many 
bands  will  attend  this  contest  vdio  have 
never  attended  a  contest  before.  And 
as  National  Contests  have  always  given 
a  tremendous  impetus  to  school  music 
in  any  section  of  the  country  in  whkh 
they  have  been  held,  so  will  this  great¬ 
est  of  an  National  Contests  quicken 
with  dynamic  energy  the  natioiud 
growth  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
schools. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  hold  the 
Natioiud  Contest  this  year  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  because  of  the  Bicentennial 
of  George  Washington,  which  is  being 
observed  in  the  natkmal  capitaL  To 


visit  Washington  with  its  myriad  pmnts 
of  interest  would  have  been  a  majix’ 
thrOl  in  the  young  lives  of  many  a 
school  bandsman.  Moat  of  these  young 
boys  and  giria  sdio  have  been  loddng 
forward  to  that  adventure  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  at  reading  this  news.  Youth 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  seriously  conc^ned 
with  financial  problems.  But  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  more  alluring  tr^  to  the 
Chicago  Exposition  wQl  soon  replace 
disappointment  with  larger  and  better 
h<q)es  and  anticipation. 

Orehaatn  Caatoit  CamotOad 

Orchestra  Directors  in  attendance  at 
the  Clinic  voted  a  similar  actioa.  So 
there  will  be  no  National  Sduxd  Or¬ 
chestra  Contest  in  1932.  But  because 
the  individual  expense  involved  is  rela¬ 
tively  so  small  the  National  Solo  and 
Ensemble  Contests  will  be  conducted  u 
in  the  past  However,  thoe  will  be  hot 
one  such  contest  at  one  place  and  time 
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CoUm^  A.  A.  Hmrdimg,  dirttor  of  lUinoit  Vmivortity  hoot  to  thm 

jEn(  oficiml  Sckooi  Bomdmmoton  CUmic,  Md  mt  tho  Vmiwoity,  Jmmuary 
6,  7,  8  mod  9. 


for  both  band  and  orchestra  soloists 
and  groups.  This  contest  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  joint  conunittee  cmqwsed 
of  both  Band  and  Orchestra  Directors 
with  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
ti<»al  Musk  Sig)ervisors  Conference 
added.  The  personnel  of  this  conunit¬ 
tee  as  dected  at  the  Clink  is:  Charles 
B.  Ri^iter,  assistant  professor  of  instru¬ 
mental  musk,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
CHy;  H.  C.  Wegner,  Sigxrintendent'^of 
Schools,  Waupun,  Wisconsin,  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Wisconsin  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association;  W.  W.  Nortcm, 
director  of  music,  Flint,  Michigan;  W. 
R.  Revelli,  director  of  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras,  Hobart,  Indiana;  A.  R.  McAl¬ 
lister,  president  of  the  Naticmal  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Assodatimi,  Joliet, 
Illinois;  J.  Leon  Rud<hck,  supervisor  of 
ordiestras,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  orchestra  division 
of  the  N.  S.  B.  ft  O.  A.,  and  C.  V.  But- 


telman,  exeetkive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Supervisors  Conference. 
The  place  and  time  for  the  Solo  and 
Ensemble  Contest  are  to  be  chosoi  by 
this  committee  and  will  be  aimouiKed  at 
the  earikst  possible  time  in  The 
School  .Musician. 

Band  mod  Orehmotrm  Divoremd 

Another  major  (^leration  that  took 
place  at  the  Clinic  was  the  official  di¬ 
vorcement  of  the  band  division  from  the 
orchestra  division  of  the  N.  S.  B.  &  0. 
A.  These  two  divisions  were  orginally 
organised  independent  of  each  other. 
The  band  division  was  organised  in 
1926,  and  the  orchestra  division  in  1928. 
Later  it  was  decided  practical  by  both 
parties  to  unite,  and  since  that  time  the 
organisatiem  has  progressed  under  a 
sini^  banner. 

But,  leiklatively,  H  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  nm  the  two  branches  of  the 


business  because  the  business  meetings 
of  each  branch  have  been  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  respective  National 
Contests  at  different  times  and  places 
each  year.  Thus  if  the  band  division, 
which  generally  met  first,  wished  to 
pass  a  resolution,  the  business  had  to 
remain  incomplete  until  the  meeting  of 
the  orchestra  division,  at  whkh  time  the 
motion  was  either  ratified  or  rejected. 
In  the  latter  case  nothing  further  could 
be  done  for  another  year  when  the  bmd 
division  would  meet  again. 

In  returning  to  their  original  provinces 
the  two  distinct  organisations,  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  Association  and  the 
National  School  Orchestra  Association, 
proceed  with  their  respective  business 
transactions  independently.  Each  will 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  other  and 
the  Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs, 
but  will  have  no  connection  except 
through  the  Solo  ud  Ensemble  Con¬ 
tests. 

Ttoo  Wmy  Momhonhip 

Now  there  are  many  school  musicians 
who  play  in  both  school  band  and  school 
orchestra.  Will  they  be  obliged  to  have 
membership  in  each  organisation  in  or¬ 
der  to  participate  in  the  respective  con¬ 
tests?  No,  *it  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  at  the  Clinic  that  the  musician 
should  take  membership  in  his  favorite 
of  the  two  organisations,  and  that  mem¬ 
bership  will  be  recognised  by  the  other 
organisation  as  far  as  contests  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

For  example,  if  you  are  essentially  a 
bandsman,  put  your  membership  in  the 
N.  S.  B.  A.  The  Orchestra  Association 
will  recognise  that  membership.  If 
you  are  the  sob  clarinetist  m  your  or¬ 
chestra  and  also  {day  m  the  band,  take 
your  membership  m  the  N.  S.  O.  A., 
and  the  Band  Association  will  welcome 
you. 

From  that  which  has  already  been 
related  it  will  be  quickly  seen  that  big 
business  took  i^e  at  the  Clinic,  evot 
bigger  and  more  startling  than  was 
promised  m  the  December  issue  of  The 
School  Musician.  But  there  is  more, 
much  more,  to  tell.  Then  eventually, 
the  more  mteresting  story  of  the  Clinic 
itself. 

Group  Rmlime  Adopted 

When  you  go  to  the  Aimual  School 
Band  Contest  m  Chicago  m  1933,  it  will 
not  be  with  the  hope  of  wmning  first 
place  m  your  class.  Henceforth,  and 
untfl  otherwise  agreed  upon,  Natimial 
School  Band  Contests  will  be  conducted 
under  the  rating  system,  instead  of  the 
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percentage  system.  The  net  of  this 
system  is  that  several  bands  may,  in 
fact  will  be,  rated  in  group  1,  as  the 
best  bands  in  the  country,  instead  of 
designating  any  one  band  as  the  best. 
Other  bands  will  be  groiq)ed  as  second- 
best,  third-best,  and  so  on.  Each  class, 
that  is  Class  A,  Class  B,  and  Class  C, 
will  be  gro(q>-graded  in  their  respective 
classes.  There  will  be  no  overlap!^ 
of  classes. 

This  method  of  grading  i4)proaches 
closely  the  tournament  idea.  It  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  contention  that 
it  is  humanly  impossible  to  choose  in¬ 
dividually  between  a  number  of  bands 
performing  so  excellently.  A  similar 
method  of  grading  has  been  successfully 
in  operation  in  Wisconsin  for  some  time 
and  will  be  used  for  the  first  time  this 
year  in  the  Illinois  State  Band  Contest. 

Atomnling  th»  Trophim$ 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the  tr(^>hies 
now  one-third  or  two-thirds  won  by 
bands  that  have  been  competing  under 
the  old  plan?  Yes,  that  question  came 
up,  and  was  fvonqitly  and  intelligently 
disposed  of.  They  are  to  be  awarded 
for  permanent  possession  to  the  band 
having  two  “legs”  on  them.  This,  in 
effect,  reduces  the  necessary  score  of 
three  triumidis  to  two  triumphs. 

In  Class  A,  for  example,  Senn  High 
scored  two  on  the  national  troidiy,  in 
1929  and  1930,  respectively.  Last  year 
Joliet  took  first  {dace  so  the  record  of 
winnings  now  stands  two  to  one  in 
favor  of  Senn.  The  trophy  goes  to 
Senn  as  their  permanent  property. 

State  Contests  as  Usual 

District  and  state  contests  in  both 
band  and  orchestra  are  to  be  held  an¬ 


the  election  of  the  Conference  officers, 
and  in  the  operation  of  that  {ffiase  of 
the  Conference  activity  in  which  we  ate 
all  so  vitally  interested. 

Our  Association  will  elect,  then,  a 
Band  Contest  Committee,  from  its 
membership,  which  will  cooperate  with 
the  Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs 
in  formulating  all  contest  plans.  But 
the  actual  administration  of  the  con¬ 
test  itself  will  be  in  the  hand^  of  the 
Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs.  Our 
Association  will  have  a  representative 
on  this  committee  who  shall  not  have 
a  competing  band  in  the  contest.  In  the 
event  that  siKh  a  monber  shoidd  have 
a  competing  band  in  the  contest,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  will  be  appointed  by  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for  the 
time  of  that  contest  only^ 

The  contest  committee  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  charged  with  the  duties  of 
perfecting  better  relations  and  closer 
association  with  the  state  associations, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
formulate  {dans  whereby  this  can  be 
acc(Mmdished. 

The  Clinic 

By  popular  acknowledgment  the 
Clinic  itself  is  recmded  as  the  most 
edifying  and  practical  event  School 
Bandmasters  have  ever  had  the  (^ipor- 
.  tunity  to  attend.  Under  the  masterful 
leadership  of  Colonal  A.  A.  Harding,  di- 
rect(M:  of  University  bands,  and  las  two 
inusual  assistants,  Mr.  R.  A.  Dvorak, 
director  of  the  First  Regimental  Band, 
and  Mr.  G.  T.  Overgard,  director  of  the 
Sec(Hid  Regimental  Band,  the  Clinic  ac¬ 
tivities  unfolded  from  day  to  day  with 
such  increasing  interest  that  it  became 
difficult  to  stop  sessions  long  enough  to 


nually.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  state  band  and  orchestra  con¬ 
tests  should  be  held  biannually,  but  in 
such  states  where  it  seems  desirable  to 
bold  them  annually,  if  the  interest  of 
music  can  in  this  manner  be  served  to 
the  best  advantage,  that  that  plan  be 
followed.  In  case  annual  contests  are 
held,  the  number  of  winners  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  later  in  each  class  to  be  eligiUe 
to  compete  in  the  next  national  in  their 
class  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs 

There  is  a  mute  question  as  to  just 
what  the  exact  relationship  between  the 
National  School  Band  Association  and 
the  Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs 
of  the  Music  Supervisors  Conference 
should  be.  There  is  a  mutual  desire  to 
arrive  at  the  most  practical  method  of 
operation,  and  it  is  the  consensus  of 
(pinion  of  the  organisation  committee 
of  the  N.  S.  B.  A.,  and  the  Instrumental 
Committee,  that  a  divided  authority 
seldom  works  well,  and  that  a  joint 
committee  is  often  awkward.  Their 
conclusions  were  that  the  best  results 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  following 
plan. 

The  Instrumental  Committee  of  the 
Conference  can,  and  should  be,  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  members  who  will  stand 
for  the  interests  of  our  Bamd  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  will  take  an  active  part  in 


A  glimpse  of  the  Clinic  in  oper*' 
tion.  Colonel  Harding  directing  the 
concert  band  through  a  reading  of 
one  of  the  required  numbers, 
tchile  Bandmasters  listen  and  die- 
cuss  the-  various  forms  and  mter- 
pretadon. 
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snatch  a  bite  of  food  and  hurry  back 
for  more  study. 

University  musicians  of  the  three 
bands,  concert  and  first  and  second  regi¬ 
mental,  are  worthy  of  special  thanks 
and  appreciation .  for  their  sportsman- 
shq>  and  good-natured  cooperation  in 
giving  every  minute  of  their  free  time 
to  the  band  work  during  the  four  days 
of  the  Qinic.  Nearly  all  of  the  musk 
scheduled  cm  the  various  lists  for  the 
several  classes  in  the  1932  contests  was 
played  over  or  given  sufficient  reading 
that  Bandmasters  got  a  photographk 
impression  of  each  and  every  number. 
Many  new  compositions,  still  in  manu- 
sct^  form,  vffikh  may  be  published 
and  included  in  the  1933  list,  were  read 
under  the  direction  of  their  conqrosers 
or  visiting  Band  Directors. 

Demonstratkms  of,  class  instruction 
In  which  the  university  bandsmen  also 
participated  were  popidar  and  h^rfuL 
Oiamber,  solo,  and  ensemble  musk  also 
had  its  place  in  the  busy  week  with 
demonstratkms  by  both  grade  school 
and  hi|^  school  groups  from  Urbaiut, 
Chtmpajgn,  Amora,  Cicero,  and  J<diet. 

Nem  CompoaUema  Heard 

Among  new  compositions  heard  were: 
an  arrangement  for  band  of  “The  Lost 
Chord”  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  a  man 
whom  you  may  remember  by  the  name 
Joe  Maddy;  and  one  of  the  Ed  Cben- 
ette’s  new*  numbers  called  “Southern 
Wmrld.”  Bdr.  Chenette  probaUy  plans 
to  write  a  world  series.  Both  of  these 
numbers  were  especially  well  received. 

Answer  number  still  in  manuscript 
and  as  yet  imnamed,  but  (me  that  you 
w9  probabfy  hear  a  great  deal  more 
about,  is  coiqpoaid  by  Gtqr 


Baradaaaataaara  paaaaa  fraaaa  laaaaay 
eoaifaraaaea  far  a  aaamami  aaM  tka 
pJkatogrmpkar.  Umfortmmatafy  this 
graaap  ia  mot  raaraaamiariaa  of  tha 
anamdamem  am  tha  CUatie  am  aaai^ 
aaora  aaaaa,  at  tha  momamt,  baaaUy 
aatfagad  ba  csmaiftrss  aissriegi. 
It  am  at  thia  gaaaaral  ataatiatf  that 
tha  fuaad  daeiatom  to  dafar  tha  19$2 
eoaitaat  taaa  raaehad. 


THESE  PICTURES 

Tha  ahataa  pktara  aaad  Aa  oaaa  am 
paiga  9  aaara  photograahad  am- 

ribiriesly  for  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  by  Aa  ofieial  taaiaaraity 
photographar.  Thtiaa  aaiAbtg  ^aaay 
aauaaoaaatad  prbata,  aaay  ar&r  thm 
dbract  froaa  Mr.  Daorait  at  Aety- 
fiaaa  eaaata  seek. 


a  march  which  he  is  dedicating  to  our 
president,  Mr.  A.  R.  McAllister.  Al- 
tkou^  Mr.  Holmes  had  the  manuscript 
of  but  few  parts  completed,  R  was 
given  a  reading  and  was  well  reedved. 

Vktor  J.  Grabel,  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Concert  Band,  and  throufdi  bis 
judging  and  writing  wdl  known  to 
schotd  Bandmasters  throu^umt  the 
country,  directed  and  discussed  noany 
numbers.  Mr.  Grabel  talked  on 
methods  of  revising  printed  editions  stmI 
made  some  fine  suggestions  for  the  most 
practical  use  of  the  unusual  instru¬ 
ments.  He  idected  several  numbers 
and  showed  that  they  could  be  rendered 
more  effectivdy  by  having  certain  m- 
struments  play  parts  allotted  to  others. 
He  advoeded  quieting  the  dnnns  and 
the  flute  and  English  horn. 

Another  guest  conductor  who  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  to  the  success  of 
the  Gink  and  vffio  surely  needs  tm  in¬ 
troduction  is  Handd  Bachman,  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Asbury  Park  Concert  Band, 
aiMl  a  popular  ^bool  band  judge  and 


coach.  Mr.  Bachnum  talked  at  length 
on  the  interpretatkm  of  various  num¬ 
bers,  leading  the  band  throud>  a  variety 
of  fonru. 

Ihe  Clink  was  a  clinic  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Most  of  the  numbers 
were  read  at  sqdrt  and  were  interrupted 
by  much  edifying  discussi<m.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  ^iproach  to  concert  form 
was  the  session  Thursday  evening  in 
the  auditorium  at  which  the  concert 
band,  augmented  by  as  many  members 
as  were  available  from  the  two  regi¬ 
mental  bands,  performed  under  the  di- 
recticm.of  Colonel  Harding.  But  al- 
thouf^  the  band  on  this  occasion  ap¬ 
peared  in  uniform,  the  session  was  pro¬ 
gramed  as  clinical,  and  such  R  was. 

Several  of  the  guest  conductors  ap¬ 
peared  informally.  Among  them  Glem 
Cliffe  Bainum,  former  assistant  to  Mr. 
Harding  and  now  in  the  Mmelight  as 
director  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Band.  Mr.  Bainum,  better  known  to 
his  jRimate  colleagues  as  “Rusty,”  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Harding  as  the  best 
bass  drummer  he  has  ever  met.  “In 
fact,”  said  Mr.  Harding,  “  Ttusty’ 
Bainum  is  the  standard  vffikh  we 
judge  all  other  drummers.” 

A  few  moments  of  genuine  enter¬ 
tainment  came  vffien  an  imusual  sok^ 
was  introduce(L  Hu  name  is  “Mike,” 
and  he  wears  a  jewd  studded  harness. 
Mike’s  face  and  figure  resemble  very 
much  those  of  a  dog.  In  fact,  Mike  is 
a  dog,  the  fanoouB  radio  barking  dog  of 
Henry  FiDmore,  director  of  the  Cin- 
cintMti  Shrine  BaiuL 

Mr.  Filfanore  directed  the  band 
throu^  two  inqarovised  numbers,  one 
*2^  Old  Fadnoned  PoUtkal  Parade” 
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in  which  the  dog  btrked  his  solo  parts 
with  remsiksble  ncctaracy. 

Call  Mader  conducted  a  inarch  he 
recently  composed  and  dedicated  to 
Colond  Hardhig.  It  u  called  the 
A.  Harding  March,**  but  it  is  known 
to  the  University  band  as  “No.  20,** 
and  it  is  one  of  their  favorites. 

TuU^m  ThritU  Rtmnmd 

If  the  Tarsen  movie  of  the  Tulsa 
National  Band  Omtest  could  be  shown 
in  every  school  community,  a  strong 
impetus  would  be  given  the  national 
school  band  movement.  This  picture, 
“Making  America  Musical,**  was  the 
entertainment  feature  of  the  “Smoker** 
whidi  foDowed  the  auditorium  sessiim 
on  Thursday  ni^t.  The  Larsen  movie 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Tournament,  the 
largest  ever  held,  was  also  shown  while 
Bandmasters  consumed  doughnuts  and 
apple  cider. 

A  signal  of  encouragement  to  the 
increasing  number  of  women  now  di¬ 
recting  school  bands  and  orchestras  is 
seen  in  the  attendance  of  Mildred  Mc¬ 
Lean  of  Marimi,  Blinob.  Miss  McLean 
was  the  only  (^ial  woman  delegate 
at  the  Clinic. 

The  reading  of  foreign  editions  and 
of  new  and  novd  numbers  ftx  program 
use  was  an  interesting  diversion. 
Colonel  Harding  called  pcuticular  atten¬ 
tion  to  “The  Clock  and  the  Dresden 
Figures’*  in  which  the  piano  is  effec¬ 
tively  introduced.  The  number  is  by 
Albert  W.  Ketelbey  and  is  equally  suit¬ 
able  for  either  band  or  orchestra.  All 
Ketelbey  numbers  are  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  school  bands,  and  they  are 


THK  NEW  CONTEST 
COMMITTEE 

Adam  F.  Lmimtky,  WhiAmg,  hid.; 
Gandd  JL  Prmeott,  low*  Cilr, 
lotm;  Wm.  W.  Narum,  Fttmt,  Mkaa 
igam;  Arthur  L.  WStiami,  ObaHim, 
Ohio;  amd  O.  W.  Amdaraam,  Chi 
caga,  nUmaia. 

very  full  and  are  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  for  outdoor  performances. 

A  Womdarful  "Rbm'’  Oamtara 

George  Gault  has  made  another  im¬ 
mortal  contributMm  to  the  American 
album  of  music  in  “Spiritual  Rivers.’* 
It  is  a  stylish  overture,  based  oa  three 
negro  sfwtuals,  opening  with  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  “Roll,  Jordan,  Roll.’*  The 
second  movement  is  from  “Deep 
River,”  and  the  number  closes  with  re¬ 
flections  of  “Wasn’t  That  a  Wide 
River?”  It  is  a  lovely  number  and  one 
destined  to  be  the  climax  achievanent 
of  many  a  concert  band  {uograin. 

Special  formations  for  marching 
bands  and  the  tactics  of  the  drum 
major,  an  “illustrated”  discussion  by 
Mr.  Dvorak,  was  a  big  feature  of  the 
closing  day  of  the  Clinic. 

While  this  was  the  Third  Annual 
School  Bandmasters  Clinic  to  be  held  at 
Urbana,  it  was  the  first  of  an  (^ial 
nature,  and  the  first  to  include  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  band  division  of 
the  National  Schod  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Association.  It  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  the  past  to  hold  these  meetings 
in  connection  with  the  National  C<m- 
test.  But  Bandmasters  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  have  such  bigger  fish  to  fry  that 


is  has  been  diflkult  to  find  time,  and 
the  ri|d>i  quit  conducive  to  successful 
business  meetinp. 

It  was  four  days  packed  from  eariy 
morning  until  Ihte  at  ni^t  with  the 
happiest  kind  of  work,  inqiiration, 
musk,  and  study.  '^le  keenest  inter¬ 
est  was  exhibited  by  our  instrumental 
educators  in  a  desire  to  handle  all  in¬ 
strumental  worii  in  their  schools  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  general  education 
scheme  and  with  the  wisdom  and  con¬ 
sideration  that  should  bring  the  hi^ 
est  apfvedation  and  endorsement  from 
the  school  authorities  throug^ut  the 
country. 

A  visiting  business  man,  observing  the 
harmony  and  spirit  of  willingness,  that 
prevailed  throu|^  the  drastk  accmn- 
plishments  of  association  meetings,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  that  such  a  spirit 
mig^t  be  possiUe  to  commercial  affairs. 
He  said,  “I  think  it  is  your  close  and 
constant  association  with  music  that  has 
softened  and  beautified  the  character  of 
you  mai.”  g 

Am  Idaml  CUmie 

Perhaps  no  other  {dace  in  the  country 
offers  a  comparable  setting  for  the 
Clinic  and  the  meeting  of  the 

now  National  School  Band  Association. 
The  University  is  cordial  in  wekoming 
the  event  and  generous  in  contributing 
every  support  to  its  grand  success.  The 
happy  presence  of  Colond  Harding  and 
his  enthusUstk  assistants  could  not  be 
matched  elsewhere.  The  cooperation  of 
the  University  band  is  of  immeasurable 
importance.  Even  the  jfliysical  equq>- 

(Contiiiiied  oo  mat  3S) 


New  Officers  of  the  N.  S.  B.  Association 


Bara  ara  tha  afiean  af  tka  maiafy  faraaad  National  Sdiool  Jonas,  high  atkoal  Bamdmaatart  LitBa  Raak,  Ark.;  aaeamd 

Bmad  Aaaoeialiim.  Moat  af  tham  ara  faaUUar  to  yen.  Raid-  aioograiidamt,  Rdgk  E.  Rmak,  diraetar  af  tka  GtamatBa  Bigih 

img  laft  to  tkay  ara:  praaidant,  A.  R.  MeMUatar,  dk  Sdiool  Orckmira,  Claaalamd,  Ohio;  aaeratary  amd  traamrar, 

raetor  of  bamma,  JoUat,  Ittimoia;  fbrat  aiea-praaidamt,  L.  Brace  H.  C.  Wagmar,  mparimtandamt  of  aekaata,  Wampmm,  Wla. 


Those  Temperamental 

French  Horns 


The  modern  French  Horn  has 
been  evolved  from  the  hunting 
horns  which  were  used  in  medi¬ 
eval  times.  Grove’s  Dktkmary  of  Mu¬ 
sk  contains  some  very  interesting  data 
concerning  its  use  in  those  days.  It  was 
probably  introduced  into  CMxdiestras  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  The 
records  of  the  Royal  Theater  at  Dres¬ 
den  mention  it  as  being  first  used  in  the 
orchestra  there  in  the  year  1711.  It  had 
become  common  in  orchestras  by  1750. 
The  early  forms  had  no  valves  and 
made  use  of  mgpy  crooks  which  were 
used  to  change  {he  key  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  suit  the  composition.  A  Sile¬ 
sian  oboeist  by  the  name  of  Bliimel  in¬ 
vented  piston  valves  for  the  horn  in 
1813.  I£s  invention  was  sold  to  a  horn- 


ist  named  Stolexel  who  was  a  native  of 
Breslau.  Stoleael  secured  a  patent  in 
Germany  for  the  device.  Rotary  valves 
were  first  used  about  1820.  Adoli^ 
Sax  secured  patoits  in  FraiKe  in  1845 
for  a  famUy  of  Brass  instruments  called 
Saxhorns,  which  included  the  fluegel 
bom,  alto  horn,  tenor  horn,  baritone 
bom,  eigrhonium,  and  basses.  These 
new  instruments  introduced  many  iimo- 
vations  in  the  way  of  slides  and  valves 
which  were  so  superior  to  anything  pro¬ 
duced  before  that  his  ideas  were  soon 
made  use  of  by  all  other  brass  instm- 
meot  noanufacturers  iiKluding  those  who 
made  French  Homs.  It  mi^  be  said 
that  the  modem  concert  band  as  we 
know  it  started  with  Sax’s  inventions  in 
1845  and  was  unquestioiubly  given  an 
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extra  inq)etus  by  the  influence  of  Theo¬ 
bald  Boehm’s  invention  of  the  Boehm 
flute  iqxm  the  wood  winds.  Up  to  that 
time  the  bands  were  pretty  crude  or¬ 
ganisations  and  were  used  solely  to  inx>- 
vide  marching  musk  for  military  or¬ 
ganisations.  Some  form  of  alto  Sax¬ 
horns  constituted  the  “harmony  section” 
of  the  bands  at  first.  Just  when  French 
horns  began  to  be  used  in  {dace  of  altos 
in  concert  bands  is  not  exactly  known. 
At  any  rate  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  the  French  Horn  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  in  place  the  alto  in  any 
other  than  the  best  professional  bands. 
Up  till  that  time  the  bom  had  always 
been  thou^t  of  as  a  strictly  orchestral 
instrument,  and  was  built  and  taught  to 
meet  the  demands  of  orchestral  work. 
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gerings  of  the  comet  from  low  F|  to 


and  from  “C”  third  space  treble  clef 
the  hwnist  is  using  that  series  of  har¬ 
monics  which  corre^xMid  with  the  series 
which  lay  above  “top  C”  on  the  comet. 
In  other  words  the  French  homist  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  and  use  the  range  of 
the  other  brass  instruments  {dus  an  oc¬ 
tave  more.  The  intervals  between  the 
tones  in  the  series  of  harmonics  above 
the  7th  harmonic  tone  on  any  brass  in- 


used  as  an  extension  or  continuation  of 
the  treble  clef  downwards  instead  of 
using  leger  lines.  The  homist  {days  this 


“t(^  C”  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
horn  from  F|  bass  clef  to  C  third  space 
treble  clef.  Note  that  the  bass  clef  is 


Mr.  M  o  or  €* » 
Junior  High 
School  Bond  on 
Pmmdo. 


Are  they  donmhemrted?  No. 


The  School  AfMtcuia  for  January,  1932 


By 

E.  C.  Moore 


Director  of  Bands 
Appleton,  Wisconsin 


scale  of  C  when  written  for  his  -instru¬ 
ment,  i.  e.,  F  bom  part  for  F  hom,  with 


1. 
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test  grmdimg  beads  cm 
e  pereemtage  basis  for- 
marly  used  iu  the  No- 
iummI,  this  Appletou 
High  School  Comoert 
Btmd  tcould  be  the 


mtein  source  of  esorry 
to  ell  other  comtemdert 
for  the  prise  deluxe. 
It  is  ome  of  our  fimest 
of  high  sdtool  bauds. 


strument  lie  so  closely  together  that  it 
is  very  difikuk  to  strike  them  with  ac¬ 
curacy  and  confidence.  While  it  is 
granted  that  the  scale  from  “C”  to  ‘“C” 


is  easier  to  produce  on  a  horn  tli*n  the 
corre^nding  series  of  harmonics  or  the 
scale  of  C  to  C  is  on  the  comet,  due  to 


the  construction  of  the  horn,  yet  the 
difikulty  of  striking  these  tcmes  with 
accuracy  e^iecially  in  skips,  has  given 
rise  to  the  of^on  that  the  horn  is  the 
most  difficult  brass  instrument  to  play. 
The  F  bom  mif^t  be  thou^t  of  as  a 
bass  instrument  (since  it  has  about  the 
same  length  of  tubing  as  an  F  bass) 
which  is  constructed  with  much  smaller 
diameter  tubing  than  the  bass  and  fitted 
with  a  very  small  moutlq>iece  in  order 
that  the  upper  harmonics  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  some  degree  of  ease.  Because 
the  first  horns  used  crooks  to  change 
the  key  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
compositions  i^yed,  horn  parts  have 
been  written  fw  almost  every  key  in- 
strummt.  With  the  advent  of  valves, 
which  made  the  horn  a  chromatic  in¬ 
strument,  this  situation  changed  imtil 
neariy  all  parts  in  orchestral  composi¬ 
tions  were  written  for  the  F  horn.  Un¬ 
til  very  recently  all  alto  or  bom  parts 
for  the*  band  have  been  written  for  the 
Ei>  instrument.  To  meet  this  situation 
most  single  horns  are  provided  with  an 
Eb  crook.  The  use  of  the  Eb  crook  is 
not  very  satisfactory  because  the  into- 
nation  of  the  bom  is  usually  affected  by 
it  and  because  it  throws  the  upper  tones 


of  the  part  into  the  upper  harmonics  of 
the  instrument.  To  illustrate  this  point, 
consider  the  actual  tone,  Eb,  Bass  Clef. 


If  this  tone  is  i^yed  on  an  Eb  Bass 
it  is  that  instrument’s  “top  Eb”  which 
can  be  compared  to  the  “top  C”  of  the 
comet  and  is  none  too  smre  vqxm  the 
bass,  but  this  same  actual  tone  i^yed 
on  a  baritone  is  an  easy  sure  tone  to 
get.  In  other  words  it  is  always  easier 
and  surer  to  play  a  given  tone  as  a  mid¬ 
dle  or  low  tone  on  a  smaller  brass  in¬ 
strument  than  it  is  to  produce  this  same 
actual  tone  in  the  extreme  tq)per  range 
of'  a  larger  instrumoit.  The  proper 
method,  then,  is  to  use  the  F 
slide  on  the  single  bom  and  trans¬ 
pose  all  Eb  parts  1  tone  lower. 
This  of  course  imj^es  that  the  key  of 
the  part  must  be  also  changed  1  tone 
lower.  For  example  if  the  part  is  in 
the  key  of  “C”  for  the  Eb  horn  it  be¬ 
comes  the  key  of  Bb  for  the  F  horn. 
An  examination,  of  the  horn  parts  of  an 
arrangement  for  band  will  show  that  all 
parts  are  written  within  the  range  of 
A  to  G.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  a 


part  will  go  lower  or  higher  than  these 
tones.  This  fact  coig)led  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  experimentation  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  high  horn  in  Eb 
is  the  most  logical  and  best  horn  to  use 
in  playing  all  the  parts  in  band  arrange¬ 
ments.  I  will  back  up  this  assertion  by 
quoting  two  well  known  authorities. 
Mr.  Eric  Hauser,  a  prominent  New 
York  homist,  who  has  been  a  member 


of  several  noted  orchestras,  and  has 
written  the  “Foundation  Method  for 
French  Horn,”  says  in  a  little  booklet 
called  “Something  About  Brass  Instru¬ 
ments”  that  he  only  knows  of  one  first 
chair  man  in  symphony  work  who  uses 
the  single  horn  in  F.  He  says  further, 
“I  often  wonder  how  be  can  stand  the 
exacting  work.”  He  also  mentions  the 
homists  of  several  {wominent  orchestras 
who  were  trained  abroad,  all  of  whom 
use  the  Bb  bom.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  White, 
Principal  of  Music  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
School  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  says  on 
page  19  in  his  book,  “Military  Band  Ar¬ 
ranging”:  “The  employment  of  the  Bb 
horn  in  the  Military  Band  would  be  a 
great  asset.  It  is  easier  to  i^y  on  high 
parts  than  either  the  Eb  or  F  and  for 
this  reason  would  fit  remarkably  well  on 
the  1st  horn  parts.  A  good  arrangement 
would  be  to  have  two  Bb  horns  ikying 
the  high  parts  (1st  and  3rd)  and  two 
Eb  or  F  horns  on  the  low  parts  (2nd 
and  4th).”  Since  these  men  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  professional  homists  in  mind 
it  would  seem 'that  it  is  a  mistake  to  ask 
young  amateur  players  to  use  single 
horns  in  F  or  Eb  in  ikying  parts  which 
our  best  professionals  play  only  tqwn 
the  Bb  horn.  School  band  directors  arib 
often  obliged  to  change  their  players 
from  one  part  to  another  and  occasion¬ 
ally  on  short  notice,  so  I  would  amend 
Mr.  White’s  idea  !«nd  recommend  the 
Bb  horn  for  all  parts.  The  low  tones 
on  the  Bb  horn  are  very  good.  The  tone 
quality  of  the  Bb  horn  is  to  my,  ears 
slightly  brighter  than  that  of  the  F  boih 
when  conq>ared  individually,  and  for 
that  reason  better  suited  for  the  band 
parts.  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  however,  when  listening  to  an  or¬ 
ganisation  to  tell  whether  the  horn  sec¬ 
tion  is  playing  upon  the  F  or  the  Bb  in¬ 
struments.  Can  you  tell  when  you  hear 
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the  horns  in  a  symphony  whether  the 
players  are  using  the  Bb  or  the  F  horns 
or  some  of  each?  I  must  confess  that  I 
cannot  and  1  have  never  met  anyone 
who  could.  The  use  of  the  Bb  horn  in 
playing  Eb  ports  dn^  the  range  5  tones 
down,  bringing  hi^  “G”  on  the  part  to 
“C”  third  ^ce  treble  clef.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  these  notes  on  an  Eb  Part  are 


long  oioug^  be  reaches  the  point  where 
be  is  not  transposing  any  more,  be  is 
reading  and  fingering  directly.  At  least 
that  was  my  personal  experience  in  all 
transposition  work  on  any  instrument. 
Just  why  this  procedure  and  extra  work 
should  be  wished  on  to  the  young 
“would-be”  horn  players,  most  of  whom 
will  never  do  any  orchestral  work,  1  can 
not  explain.  Perhaps  it  is  done  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  our  traditions  and  be- 


to  do  in  pr(q)erly  placing  the  tones,  get¬ 
ting  good  tone  quality,  reading  the  mu¬ 
sic,  getting  the  correct  attacks  and  dy¬ 
namics,  keqnng  in  tune,  and  watching 
the  director,  without  the  additional  bur¬ 
den  of  transposition.  I  have  found  it 
e:q)edient  to  discard  the  old  method  en¬ 
tirely  in  teaching  the  horns.  When  a 
student  is  started  on  or  changed  to  the 
bom,  he  is  given  immediatdy  the  trans¬ 
posed  fingering  for  either  the  Bb  or  F 
hom  for  playing  Eb  band  parts.  To  il¬ 
lustrate:  If  he  has  been  ikying  an  Eb 
alto  and  is  changed  to  the  F  horn  he 
keeps  on  reading  the  same  parts,  same 
signature  and  all  but  he  now  plays  using 
the  new  fingerings,  middle  C  with  his 
first  finger  and  so  on  with  all  tones.  He 
is  then  playing  the  Eb  part  on  an  F 
hom  by  using  transposed  fingerings. 
This  same  system  is  used  in  changing 
from  an  F  hom  to  a  Bb,  also  when  a 
player  starts  pla)ring  in  orchestra  from 
F  parts  after  a  lot  of  experience  in  the 
band.  And  as  I  mentioned  before,  if  a 
player  goes  the  other  route  and  learns 
transposing  he  eventually  reaches  the 
same  result  anyway;  that  is,  he  doesn’t 
transpose  any  longer  but  reads  and  fin¬ 
gers  directly.  I  don’t  want  anyone  to 
misconstrue  my  statements  to  mean 
that  I  am  not  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  learning  each  instrument  as  thor- 
ou|^y  as  possible  in  the  limited  time 
available  while  in  school.  My  attitude 
is  simfdy  that  the  pupil  attempting  to 
I^y  hom  has  enough  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  to  overcome  without  having  the 
burden  of  extra  mental  work  thrust 
upon  him. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  practically 
all  boys  and  girls  who  take  tq)  the  study 
of  a  band  instrument  do  so  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  into  the  hiflh  school 
bands.  It  is  also  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  hom  sections  of  many  hi^  school 
bands  are,  to  say  it  tactfully,  not  as 
strong  as  they  should  be.  Why  not, 
then,  use  an  instrument  on  this  part  that 
will  eliminate  much  of  the  difficulty  and 
at  the  same  time  treat  the  horns  as  we 
do  the  basses  by  teaching  the  trans¬ 
posed  fingering  directly?  The  fact  that 
good  dance  players  double  ipon  several 
instruments  whose  fingerings  are  to  say 
the  least  only  distantly  related  if  at  all 
to  each  other,  is  a  strong  demonstration 
that  fingerings  do  not  present  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  transpositions  do.  I  have 
been  using  the  suggested  system  in 
training  hom  {dayers,  for  some  time 
now  and  it  has  produced  a  surplus  of 
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played  as  these  notes  on  a  Bb  hom. 


This  eliminates  the  troublesome  upper 
harmonics.  No  trouble  will  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  playing  the  lowest  notes  given 
the  Eb  Hom  in  band  arrangements  on 
the  Bb  hom.  It  is  my  personal  of^tm 
that  the  single  Bb  hom  is  better  than 
the  Bb  hom  of  the  double  hom  because 
the  bell  and  part  of  the  tubing  in  the 
double  hom  has  to  serve  for  both  Bb 
and  F  horns  and  I  question  whether  this 
is  as  desirable  as  having  the  bell  and  all 
tubing  built  especially  for  each  hom.  I 
know  most  professionals  use  the  double 
hom  but  I  believe  the  single  Bb  hom  is 
better  for  school  band  use.  One  of  the 
bugaboos  which  keep  many  people  from 
learning  the  hom  is  that  of  tran^si- 
tion.  We  read  and  hear  that  the  hom- 
ist  must  be  a  master  at  transposing. 
This  is  true  of  the  {Kofessional  doing 
symphony  work,  but  there  is  no  need  or 
reasonable  excuse  for  the  player  in  a 
high  school  band  ever  doing  any  trans¬ 
posing  of  his  parts.  It  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  past  to  teach  all  begin¬ 
ners  on  the  hom  the  regular  F  hom 
fingering.  (See  the  comparison  with 
comet  fingerings  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.)  This  would  be  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  and  good  if  the  pui^  was  going  to 
use  the  F  hom  on  F  parts  in  band  or  if 
the  majority  of  the  parts  given  him 
were  F  parts.  But  there  are  only  a  few 
F  parts  published  for  band  arrange¬ 
ments  so  he  must  transpose  from  the 
Eb  parts  if  he  is  taught  by  this  system. 
If  he  uses  the  Bb  hom  in  the  band,  as  I 
strongly  urge,  and  learns  the  regular  fin¬ 
gering  then  he  must  transpose  the  Eb 
parts  a  perfect  fifth  lower.  Until  he 
becomes  proficient  at  this  he  will  usu¬ 
ally  look  at  a  part  and  think,  “This 
part  must  be  transposed  so  and  so  lower, 
and  the  key  changed  to  so  and  so.  Now 
let  me  see  what  does  this  accidental  be¬ 
come?”  Now  after  he  has  done  this 


Introducing  the  author  of  this 
artide,  Mr.  Moore,  who  u  Atto- 
date  Profeuor  of  Public  School 
Music  and  Instructor  in  Band  In¬ 
struments  at  Laurence  Conserve 
tory:  Director  of  the  Lawrence 
Ccilege  Betid;  Director  of  the 
Appleton  High  School  Band;  and 
author  of  “Tha  Moore  Band 
Course”  and  “Warming  Up  Exer¬ 
cises  for  Bands." 


cause  until  very  recently  the  hom  war 
thought  of  only  as  an  orchestral  instru¬ 
ment.  When  a  bass  i^yer  is  changed 
from  an  Eb  to  a  BBb  bass  he  is  not  told 
that  he  must  transpose,  indeed  not,  he 
is  given  a  new  set  of  fingerings  and  be¬ 
fore  we  know  it,  he  is  pla)dng  his  parts 

on  the  new  instrument  as  wettM>r  better 
^  - 

than  he  did  on  the  0I4  in^tnunent.  He 
simi^y  reads  the  same  notes  and  gets 
the  same  tones  as  before  but  with  new 
fingerings.  Really,  however,  he  is  trans¬ 
posing,  but  doing  it  by  fingerings.  My 
experience  has  taught  me  that  we  can 
learn  new  fingerings  almost  instantly 
while  to  learn  to  read  music  in  a  new 
clef  or  to  transpose  efficiently  takes  a 
long  time.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  the  school  hom  fdayer  has  enou{^ 


The  Noises 

I 

Fiddle  Players 

Make 


At  the  camerm  cmichet  the  fitUle  tome. 

That  urge  and  important  group 
of  stjindard  music-producers 
known  as  string  instruments  se¬ 
cures  the  energy  necessary  to  {Koduce 
tone  by  the  motion  of  vibration  of 
strings.  It  must  be  ai^[>recUted  that 
the  strings  of  themselves  produce  very 
little  or  no  tone  at  all;  the  previous  in¬ 
stalment  expUined  suflkiently  the  nature 
of  sound-waves  so  that  this  should  be 


Lloyd  Loar’s 
Acoustical  Treatise 
on  String  Vibration 


easily  evident,  for  if  the  motion  that 
produces  sound  ordinarily  is  unable  to 
put  its  pattern  into  the  combination  of 
pressure  and  rarefaction  waves  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  sensation  of  sound  throu^  our 

A  qumrtet  of  ether  diiturhen  fromt 
the  South  Bmoem,  Midtigem,  High 
Sdtool.  They  ere  Leo  SUvenmem, 
firtt  violim;  Sem  Kurlomdy,  tecomd 
viotim;  Cert  Mielke,  viole;  emd 
Domma  Weed,  cello. 


ears,  so  far  as  sensation  is  concerned 
there  is  no  sound.  The  strings  that  are 
used  on  musical  instruments  are  very 
thin.  As  they  move  rapidly  back  and 
forth  in  whatever  cmnplicated  pattern 
may  be  peculiar  to  than,  the  air  slips 
easily  around  them  and  the  movement 
of  the  strings  into  and  away  from  the 
air  in  contact  with  them  does  not  start 
the  pressure  and  rarefaction  waves 
necessary  to  give  us  the  sensation  of 
sound.  So  in  all  conventional  stringed 
instruments  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
reasonably  flat  large  surface  connected 
to  the  string  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
follow  the  string  motion  as  nearly  as 
possible.  When  such  a  surface  moves 
into  the  air.  there  is  not  time  for  the 
air  to  flow  around  it  and  a  pressure  wave 
is  generated  that  travels  in  every  di¬ 
rection  from  its  source.  And  when  the 
flat  surface  moves  away  from  the  air 
there  is  not  time  for  the  air  to  flow  from 
the  other  side  of  the  surface  around  to 
the  surface  that  is  moving  away  from 
the  air,  and  the  rarefaction  part  of  the 
sound-wave  is  started.  This  flat  surface 
that  is  always  found  in  combination 
with  the  strings  of  stringed  instruments 
is  known  as  the  sound-board;  if  the  in¬ 
strument  also  has  a  resonance  chamber, 
as  do  the  members  of  the  bowed  instru¬ 
ment  family,  this  sound-board  is  also 
the  top  of  the  resonance  chambers.  A 
separate  instalment  is  desirable  to  con¬ 
sider  sound-boards  and  resonance  cham¬ 
bers,  and  -  before  we  can  appreciate 
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their  contribution  to  instrxunent  tone  we 
must  have  a  good  idea  of  string  vibra¬ 
tion  itself.  For  it  is  evident  that  what¬ 
ever  we  find  in  the  instrument  tone 
itself  will  be  largely  eiqdained  in  the 
first  source  of  this  tone,  the  energy  rep¬ 
resented  by  string  vibration.  It  is  true 
that  we  will  find  in  the  instrument  tone 
characteristics  that  are  apparently  not 
in  the  string  vibration.  But  these 
things  are  modifications  of  the  string 
vibration  caused  by  the  sound-board  and 
resonance  chamber,  so  even  their  first 
source  is  in  the  string  vibration. 

Most  of  the  peculiarities  of  musical 
string  vibration  can  be  demonstrated 
with  long  flexible  cords  or  r<q)es  which 
do  not  produce  motion  that  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  tone,  and  whose  motion  is 
so  slow  or  so  extreme  that  the  eye  can 
easily  follow  and  evaluate  it.  A  piece 
of  sash-cord  or  clothes-line  about  twenty 
feet  in  length  is  suitable  for  such  a 
demonstration.  Fasten  one  end  of  it 
to  a  hook  or  nail  in  the  wall  about  on 
a  level  with  the  shoulders,  and  hold  the 
other  end  in  the  hand.  Stand  far 
enou^  away  from  the  fastened  end  of 
the  rope  so  that  it  is  stretched  straif^ 
from  the  hand  to  the  wall.  Allow  it  to 
sag  a  few  inches  in  the  center  and  come 
to  a  c(Hnplete  rest.  If  the  center  is 
drawn  a  little  to  one  side,  while  the  rq;)e 
is  held  steadily,  and  then  released  it 
will  swing  back  and  forth  for  some  time 


before  coining  to  rest  again.  When  the 
center  of  the  string  is  first  released, 
however,  notice  that  it  does  not  move 
immediately  back  to  its  position  of  rest 
and  st(q>  there.  It  passes  this  position 
and  moves  almost  as  far  to  the  other 
side  of  it,  then  back  again  throu^  the 
position  of  rest  to  a  point  almost  as 
far  beyond  H.  Each  trip  it  makes  the 
arc  of  motion  is  less  imtil  there  is  none 
of  it  left  and  the  string  or  rope  is  at 
rest. 

NOW  pull  on  the  rope  until  it  is 
fairly  ti^t  and  then  hold  it 
firmly  at  this  tension  while  some  one 
pulls  the  center  out  of  line  and  releases 
it.  The  goes  through  the  same  sort 
of  a  performance  only  it  moves  much 
faster  and  the  pattern  it  traces  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  the  first  experiment  the 
weight  of  the  rope  caused  it  to  move 
back  and  forth  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  hammock  swings.  In  the  second 
experiment  the  wei^t  of  the  rope  is 
stiU  a  factor,  but  to  it  has  beat  added 
another — the  tension  on  the  rope  from 
the  pull  of  stretching  it  ti^tly.  The 
pattern  of  its  movement  in  the  second 
eiqieriment  is  the  combination  of  these 
two  effects.  Now  whfle  the  rope  is  hdd 
in  this  way  try  a  few  other  things.  Pull 
it  tif^ter  and  it  wiU  move  faster,  allow 
the  tension  put  on  it  to  lessen  and  it 


moves  slower.  Keep  the  tension  the 
same  but  gra^  the  tope  several  feet 
nearer  to  the  fastened  end,  again  it 
moves  faster;  lengthen  the  vibrating 
part  by  again  hdding  it  at  the  extreme 
end  and  it  moves  slower.  Without 
changing  the  length  or  the  tension  do 
something  to  make  the  rc^  heavier, 
as  for  instance,  braiding  two  strands  of 
the  rtqie  together,  and  it  moves  slower. 
Make  it  lighter  by  iKing  a  single  strand 
or  by  using  a  smaller  rope  and  it  moves 
more  r^ndly. 

All  of  these  e:q)eriments  exactly 
illustrate  some  of  the  charactoris- 
tics  peculiar  to  musical  string  vibration. 
The  second  one  explains  as  neariy  as 
possible  why  strings  on  musical  instru- 
mmts  vibrate.  The  tension  they  are 
under  when  in  tune,  in  cmnbination  with 
their  weight,  causes  them  to  swing  back 
and  forth  or  around  in  an  ellipse,  going 
beyond  their  point  of  rest  each  time 
but  to  a  less  degree,  until  again  at  rest. 
On  a  musical  instrument  the  string  may 
be  started  to  vibrate,  or  pulled  oik  of 
line,  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  struck 
with  a  hammer  as  in  the  piano,  phicked 
with  the  finger-tip  as  in  the  harp  or 
guitar,  or  picked  with  a  {dectnim  or 
pkk  as  in  the  banjo  or  mandolin.  In 
any  of  these  cases  the  tone  sustains  as 
long  as  the  string  swings  around  or 
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T ragedy 

in  F*  Major 


This  is  a  true  story  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  young  comet  player,  who, 
at  the  tender  age  of  18  years, 
tucked  his  comet  under  his  arm,  packed 
his  extra  shirt  and  started  for  one  of 
America's  big  universities. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  campus  be  regis¬ 
tered,  found  a  room  and  then  set  out 
to  find  the  bandmaster. 

The  members  of  the  University  band 
were  paid  for  their  services  and  the 
amount  of  pay  depended  on  the  position 
of  the  i^yer.  For  examine,  the  first 
choir  solo  cometist  became  assistant 
director  and  he  received  more  money 
than  anyone  else.  The  assistant  solo 
comet  pla)rer  ranked  next  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  So,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  our  hero  ^Siould  be  interested  in 
securing  the  best  position  possible,  es¬ 
pecially  so,  because  his  limited  finances 
made  an  income  necessary  if  he  wanted 
to  carry  on  his  studies  in  school. 

The  bandmaster  was  very  kind  to  the 
young  men  who  were  calling  on  him 


By 

W.  W.  Wagner 


that  day,  asking  each  one  a  few  casual 
questions  while  be  made  notes  on  a 
slip  of  paper.  Our  youthful  cometist 
was  rather  iqipalled  at  the  large  number 
of  people  who  were  after  the  same  job 
and  many  of  them  were  much  older  and 
looked  more  experienced  than  himself. 
Yet  he  knew  that  he  had  practiced  dili- 

Don’t  mistake  us.  These  four  boys 
are  not  a  part  of  the  tragedy.  Th^ 
make  up  the  South  Haven  High 
Sdwol  Brass  Quartet:  Gerhard 
Bauschke,  1st  comet;  Jade  Clark, 
2nd  comet;  Leo  Silverman,  trom¬ 
bone  and  Cecil  Buh,  begone. 


gently  and  had  a  considerable  amount 
of  experience,  de^te  his  youth.  So 
he  told  the  bandmaster  that  he  was 
ambitious  and  wanted  to  be  considered 
a  candidate  for  the  first  chai^  solo 
comet  position. 

Each  member  of  the  band  won  his 
position  by  competitive  tests,  so  it  was 
arranged  that  all  of  the  candidates  for 
first  chair  solo  comet  were  to  meet  the 
bandmaster  in  the  band  room  the  very 
next  day.  By  exact  count  there  were 
23  young  men  there,  all  determined  to 
win  this  coveted  position.  The  band¬ 
master  told  them  that  they  would  be 
judged  strictly  on  their  ability  and  that 
absolutely  no  favoritism  or  politics 
would  enter  into  it.  He  further  stated 
that  in  an  hour  the  rest  of  the  band 
would  arrive  so  that  each  individual 
could  further  demonstrate  his  prowess. 

So  the  contest  began,  each  player  be¬ 
ing  given  private  tests  in  a  small  side 
room,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  band  master.  Finally  the  band 
arrived  and  each  candidate  was  given 
a  number  to  'direct  after  which  the  band 
was  dismissed  and  our  hero  and  an¬ 
other  young  man  were  asked  to  stay 
for  another  interview.  Naturally,  he 
was  highly  elated  and  felt  rewarded  for 
the  many  hours  of  practice  which  he 
had  ^nt. 

Now  the  bandmaster  told  the  two 
boys  that  he  had  selected  them  as  the 
best  of  the  candidates  but  that  they 
must  compete  with  each  other  on  the 
morrow  for  1st  chair  and  that  the  one 
who  lost  would  be  the  assistant  soloist. 
At  the  i^ipointed  time  the  next  day  they 
met  again  in  the  band  room  and  found 
the  band  already  there  awaiting  their 
arrival.  Our  hero  and  his  rival  were 
each  given  various  numbers  to  play  in¬ 
cluding  marches,  overtures,  popular 
numbers,  and  finally  a  triple  tonguing 
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Banner  Year  at 


Moose  heart 


WITH  a  record  of  281  public 
appearances  and  a  traveling 
distance  of  5,330  miles  the 
Mooseheart  Band,  with  the  passing  of 
the  year  1931,  comfdeted  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  year  in  its  history.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  seventy  musicians  includes 
boys  from  nineteen  different  states  and 
Alaska.  These  are  drawn  from  a  group 
of  some  170  students  who  are  stud3nng 
band  instruments.  In  reality,  the  band 
could  be  much  larger,  as  there  are  more 
than  100  students  on  the  waiting  list, 
but  instruments  are  not  available. 

The  number  of  public  t^jpearances  in¬ 
cludes  the  daily  radio  broadcasts  each 
week  over  Station  WJJD.  These  started 


early  in  December  and  will  continue  in¬ 
definitely.  From  7:15  to  7:30  every 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  a  snappy 
fifteen-minute  program  goes  out  over 
the  air.  Soon  after  this  arrangement 
started  it  was  evident  that  the  Moose- 
heart  Band  was  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  entertainers  from  this  station.  Every 
member  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose 
that  manipulates  Um  dials  of  his  radio 
shortly  after  seven  o’clock  each  evening 
gets  a  thrill  that  goes  clear  down  to  his 
toes  when  he  hears  the  strain  of 
“Mooseheart,  the  Hiqjpiest,”  which  is 
used  as  the  theme  for  every  program. 
Hundreds  of  letters  from  Canada  and 
principally  the  eastern  and  southern 


states  have  been  received  by  the  Moose¬ 
heart  Band,  expressing  apiueciation  for 
the  entertaining  programs. 

During  the  year  the  band  has  made 
trips  to  the  State  Band  Contest  at  Ur- 
bana,  HI.,  and  to  the  National  Band 
Contest  at  Tulsa,  Okla.  While  this  has 
been  only  the  second  contest  the  band 
has  ever  entered  they  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  receive  third  place  in  the  National. 

Probably  the  most  enjoyed  trip  of  the 
year  was  their  eastern  tour  and  the 
week  spent  in  Atlantic  City.  During 
this  tour  tte  band  {dayed  concerts  at 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Lancaster  and  various  other 
cities  and  parks  in  Pennsylvania.  While 

(Coatiniicd  on  page  40) 
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They  Play 

While  Millions  Listen 


For  many  a  blas6  easterner  it  is 
difficult  to  qieak  of  the  one  and 
only  state  of  California  without 
revealing  an  agreeable  smile  over  the 
Golden  State’s  proverbial  two  kinds  of 
weather,  perfect  and  unusual.  Indeed, 
that  has  almost  become  her  trade  mark. 

But  have  you  heard  the  later  one?  A 
Floridan  in  Los  Angeles  stopped  in  front 
of  a  fruit  store  to  appraise  the  diq>lay. 
Picking  up  a  huge  hooeydew  melon  he 
turned  to  the  profxietor  and  said,  “Is 
this  the  biggest  grape-fruit  you  can  raise 
in  California?”  Whereupon  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  rqilied,  “Drop  that  grape.” 

Verily,  gentle  reader,  it’s  hard  to  get 
the  best  of  a  Californian.  Which  brings 
us  abn^tly  to  the  substance  of  our 
story,  California’s  intensified  music  ap¬ 
preciation  study  in  the  schools  by 
means  of  radio. 

Of  course,  one  may  say,  there  is  noth¬ 


ing  new  nor  unique  about  that.  Walter 
Damrosch  is  father  to  the  plan,  and  for 
several  years  has  conducted  a  music  ap¬ 
preciation  program  over  the  network  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
primarily  intended  for  school  consump¬ 
tion.  But  California  is  one  of  the  first 
states  to  individualize  the  plan  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  sell  the  idea  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  educational  structure  of  the 
state. 

Authorities  everywhere  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize  the  in^Mrtance 
of  nourishing  the  unfolding  minds  of 
childhood  with  the  milk  and  honey  of 
good  music.  “Teaching,”  writes  a  peda¬ 
gogical  authority,  “has  largely  been  de¬ 
voted  to  how  to  make  a  living,  and  not 
enough  has  been  done  on  the  problem 
of  how  to  live  and  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  life.” 

The  appreciation  of  good  musk  calls 


for  educated  ears  and  educated  minds. 
To  be  able  ,to  understand  and  enjoy 
good  music  one  must  first  make  some 
study  of  it.  One  must  even  be  taught 
the  difference  between  good  music  and 
that  which  is  not  really  music  at  all.  In 
fact,  one’s  very  taste,  the  ability  to 
really  know  what  one  likes  or  does  not 
like  in  any  art,  is  a  matter  of  cultural 
education. 

A  full  coiuse  of  music  appreciation  is 
now  a  standardized  advantage  of  the 
schools  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Broadcasts 
are  well  organized,  the  program  for  the 
elementary  division  appearing  on  the 
air  from  11  to  11:20  each  Thursday 
mcmiing,  and  the  advanced  division 
from  11:25  to  11:45.  Both  elementary 
and  advanced  programs  are  divided  into 
discussion  of  music  with  illustrations  by 
an  instrumental  trio,  and  discussions  of 
(Coa  tinned  on  png*  V) 


Pearls 


Happy  NEW  YEAR.  May  the 
New  Year  bring  us  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  service,  and 
may  we  serve  well  those  opportunities. 
Gold  is  not  found  where  roses  grow. 
Remembering  the  while  that  the  peach 
tree  will  bring  forth  peaches;  the  lemon 
tree  will  bring  forth  lemons,  and  that 
we  should  not  look  for  violets  on  the 
gooseberry  bush. 

*  *  4> 

The  American  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  from  April  14th  to  April 
17th  inclusive.  Mr.  Goldman  has  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  U.  S.  Marine  Band, 
the  U.  S.  Army  Band  and  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Band  for  portions  of  the  musical 
program,  while  the  closing  (wogram  on 
Sunday  night  will  witness  these  famous 
bands  in  individual  and  massed  concert. 
A  call  upon  the  president  at  the  White 
House  is  one  of  the  events  which  has 
already  been  arranged. 

Yes,  strange  to  say,  I  am  a  member 
by  examination  (musically,  not  men¬ 
tally)  of  that  august  body.  I  passed, 
or  otherwise  was  taken  in,  last  ^>ril. 
I  feel  sure  that  my  record  as  a  golfer 
did  not  help  me  any  as  that  end  of  my 
existence  has  been  way  ABOVE  par  this 
last  year.  Wish  that  I  might  give  you 
a  list  of  the  questions  asked,  but  that 
would  be  unethical.  I  understand, 
though  I  may  be  in  error,  that  only 
three  passed  this  examination.  I  feel,  in 
my  case  as  I  do  when  I  do  not  get  last 
with  my  bands  in  contests,  that  the 
great  kindness  of  heart  of  the  powers 
in  decision  has  a  lot  do  with  it.  This 
examination  is  open  to  all  who  care  to 
take  it,  and  here’s  wishing  mmre  power 
to  the  participants.  Several  nationally 
known  bandmasters  will  be  voted  upon 
at  this  meeting  in  April  and  I  trust 
many  will  be  chosen. 

I  will  have  one  request  to  make  at 
the  meeting,  and  that  is  this:  To  have 
arrangers  of  1^  numbers  leave  off  the 
letter  “P”  in  marking  scores.  Was  that 
letter  ever  embarrassing  to  you?  It  has 
been  to  me.  Periiaps,  too,  I  shall  ask  the 
abolishing  of  the  Viola  clef.  That  clef 


of  Wisdom  ad  Lib. 

By  Ed  Chenette 


is  so  useless,  so  needless  and  a  handicap 
to  we  who  must  make  violin  players 
over  into  Viola  players.  Anything  else 
any  of  you  might  wish  taken  up  I’d  be 
glad  to  learn  about. 

«  «  « 

And  now  Illinois  has  agreed  to  use  the 
classification  of  bands  instead  of  {daces 
as  usual.  This  means  that  the  group 
of  bands  in  Class  A,  or  B,  or  C  will 
each  be  judged  into  but  three  classes. 
Twenty  {)er  cent,  or  thereabouts,  will 
be  in  first  {dace;  forty  {)er  cent  in  sec¬ 
ond  {dace,  and  forty  {)er  cent  in  third 
place.  No  band  will  be  awarded  first 
{dace  or  second  {dace  or  last  {dace.  I 
sup{x>se  this  is  a  good  move.  We  must 
not  lose  track  of  the  BIG  thing  in  the 
school  band  movement,  which  is  the 
teaching  of  the  child,  and  not  the  win¬ 
ning  of  contests.  Too  much  stress  has 
been  given  to  the  latter,  while  the  former 
^  been  slighted.  At  least  this  is  the 
way  the  school  siq)erintendents  have 
felt  about  it.  Take  for  instance  the 
band  in  days  of  yore  getting  way  down 
in  the  list.  It  goes  home  discouraged. 
The  head  of  the  school  asks  why?  He 
is  told  that  if  his  school  furnished  the 
time  for  rehearsal,  the  money  for  music 
and  instruments,  and  the  general  back¬ 
ing  that  is  given  the  schools  which  win, 
things  would  be  different.  And  {)erhiq>s 
they  would.  And  {)erluq)s  again  this 
school  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  all 
these  things.  Therefore  the  natural  su{>- 
{wsition  is:  Knowing  we  can  never 
win,  why  s{)end  all  the  time  and  money 
for  the  disgrace?  Now,  the  lowest  any 
band  can  get  is  third  class,  and  it  will 
never  know  whether  it  is  first  or  last  in 
that  class.  Personally  I  {>referred  the 
old  order  of  things;  but  I  know  that 
my  feelings  would  be  selfish.  There¬ 
fore  I  shall  stq){>ort  this  {^  most 
heartily. 

I  would  even  go  farther.  I  would 
classify  soloists  as  well.  At  our  contest 
last  year  one  very  excellent  judge  was 
fmxed  to  give  seven  {^yers  just  three 
{^es.  That  is,  he  tied  two  for  first, 
three  for  second,  and  two  for  third.  I 
watched,  mr  rather  listened,  to  the  tr(xn- 


bones  and  comets.  There  were  five  of 
the  former  and  three  of  the  latter  whom 
I  would  have  tied  for  first  {dace.  And 
^riien  boys  work  hard,  and  get  that  good, 
and  are  so  close,  there  should  be  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  martdngs.  I  hq;)e  we 
win  soon  be  able  to  group  these  fine 
soloists. 

And  this  brings  to  mind  the  judging 
of  the  solmsts  in  the  national.  Most  any 
bandmaster  who  luq){)ens  to  be  at  the 
national,  and  who  does  not  have  a  soloist 
in  that  {Muticular  group,  is  asked  to 
judge  that  group.  And  this  method  is 
decidedly  unfair  to  the  {)erformer.  To 
my  mind  it  is  lots  harder  to  judge  solo¬ 
ists  than  it  is  to  judge  bands.  Bands 
may  be  judged  from  the  (kums  to  the 
{Nccolos,  and  in  various  ensemble  grou{)s, 
while  with  the  soloists  we  have  but  one 
instrument  by  which  to  base  our  opin¬ 
ions.  And  as  the  soloists  are  the  finest 
members  of  the  bands,  and  usually  have 
{Hit  in  a  lot  of  individual  study  from  an 
excellmt  instructor,  using  hundreds  of 
hours  to  work  up  to  the  hi|^  degree 
of  perfection,  the  judgment  requires  a 
su{>erhuman  concqition.  Last  year  I 
advocated  {xcking  out  a  groiq)  of  the 
outstanding  soloists  in  each  secticm  (this 
is  done  by  the  one  judge)  and  then 
having  these  {^y  off  in  front  of  at  least 
three  c(Mn{)etent  judges.  And,  further, 
to  see  to  it  that  these  judges  are  highly 
com{)etent  men,  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
amd  not  just  musicians  who  happen  to 
be  around  handy. 

*  *  * 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  coaching  bands 
has  become  quite  the  thing.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  leader  works  his  band  i;>  as 
far  as  be  can,  then  be  calls  in  (and 
{>ays  well)  another  fine  man  to  give  the 
band  further  instruction.  This  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  band,  for  the  leader,  and 
for  the  coach.  It  is  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  other  bands.  I  have  been 
told,  thoui^  I  know  of  no  case  myself, 
where  bands  have  been  coached  by  men 
who  later  judged  the  bands  in  the  con¬ 
tests.  This  would  be  unfair  and  is 
hardly  bdievaUe.  Still  it  migdit  luq>- 
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Contrary 
to  Fashion 

Miss  Troendle 
Interprets  Her  Own 
Composition 

“Pompomette” 


I  AM  yielding  to  the  tanpUti<Mi  to 
write  about  my  own  fuece,  “Pom- 
pcnnette,”  princqiaUy  because  it 
brings  out  several  points  of  controversy 
and  discussion  that  are  rather  interest* 


ing.  “Pompomette”  is  an  unassuming 
little  [^e  that  is  only  effective  if  played 
with  consummate  delicacy  and  fluency. 
It  has  no  pretenses  aod  no  interpretive 
message  to  be  gone  into  with  nice  dis¬ 
criminating  detail.  Consequently  the 
question  of  composers  versus  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  own  works  is  not  in 
this  case  a  personal  one.  But  I  have 
often  wondered  why  it  is  practically  an 
axi<Mn  that  a  composer  is  the  last  one 
to  be  rdied  tqxm  for  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  own  creations.  Is  it  true  or 
has  it  tvts  been  true?  I,  for  one,  very 
much  doubt  it 

In  the  past  the  literature  was  so  scant 
that  composers  made  up  their  rq)ertoire 
principally  of  their  own  things  not  to 
mention  the  feats  of  q;xmtaneous  im¬ 
provising  they  were  continually  called 
upon  to  execute.  Mosart,  Mendelssohn 
and  Lisxt  were  stgierlatively  great  pian¬ 
ists  and  played  their  own  things  incom¬ 
parably.  Schumann,  u  every  one 
knows,  injured  his  hand  and  was  unable 
to  play  at  all  but  there  are  many  ac¬ 
counts  of  how  he  coached  his  wife  Clara 
(one  of  the  foremost  women  pianists 
of  the  day)  to  the  most  exact  niceties 


of  correct  interpretati<m.  There  are 
also  recorded  several  family  quarrels 
(Berthold  Litzmann  “Clara  Schumann”) 
wherein  the  irritated  husband  took  his 
wife  severely  to  task  for  incorrect 
tempos.  Beethoven  ^)ent  no  time  re¬ 
taining  the  mastery  of  his  instrument 
but  he  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  his 
pigul,  Cxemy,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  pianists  of  the  day,  so  doubt¬ 
less  the  great  master  would  have  been 
an  incooqiarable  interpreter  of  his  own 
worics  had  he  so  desired.  The  fever  of 
creation  was  too  strcnigly  within  his  soul 
to  sublimate  it  even  temporarily  for  the 
mere  mastinry  of  an  instrument.  Brahms, 
it  is  true,  played  his  own  things 
“abominably,'*  but  be  uikkHflrtedly 
played  everything  abominaUy  as  well. 

In  our  own  day  we  have  Rachmani¬ 
noff,  Dohnanyi,  Kreisler,  and  many 
others,  who  play  their  own  things  so  per¬ 
fectly  that  few  care  to  play  them  after 
them.  It  IS  true  that  a  compoaer  often 
has  not  the  same  re^tect  for  his  own 
creations  that  he  mig^t  have  for 
anothers.  It  is  also  true,  as  Olin 
Downs  made  so  interesting^  clear  in 
one  of  his  tafts  during  the  intermission 


of  the  New  Yorir  Ihilharmonic’s  broad¬ 
cast  that  a  c(Hnposer  often  produces  a 
woiir  which  is  greater  than  himself, 
greater  than  he  realises. 

But  the  (^^on  that  a  composer  is 
unable  to  interixet  his  own  works 
seems,  after  consideration,  to  be  entirely 
unfounded  on  fact.  If  he  has  mastered 
the  instrument  for  which  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  he  should  be  a  very  good  interpreter, 
indeed.  Who  should  be  better? 

To  return  to  “PonqxKnette.”  The 
right  hand  figure  which  cimtinues  almost 
throughout  the  piece  is  very  troublesome 
for  it  must  be  so  light  and  fluent;  so 
unobtrusive,  and  yet  crystal  clear.  It 
presents  practically  the  whole  and  en¬ 
tire  difikulty  to  be  met  with,  unless 
one  finds  the  staccato  section  in  the 
middle  bothersome  as  well.  The  tempo 
should,  to  be  properly  effective,  be  about 
i20M.M.  to  tlM  quarter  note.  Slower, 
it  sounds  too  much  like  a  study.  Also  do 
not  slow  down  the  middle  section.  I  have 
frequently  heard  it  so  played  and  tUnk 
it  sp<flls  the  effect  which  is  of  some¬ 
thing  very  fight,  delicate  and  efferves¬ 
cent.  May  you  all  like  H  and  play  H 
much  better  than  its  author. 


Here  are 

Berdme  Obermiller,  Cello 

CrmUlma,  Okim 

Berdene  Obenniller  hails  from  Crest¬ 
line,  C^o,  where  she  appears  regularly 
in  the  Crestline,  Hi^  School  band  and 
orchestra,  playing  the  trombcme  and 
cello  req)ectivdy.  No  qiare  time  for 
her. 

In  the  National  Cello  Solo  Competi¬ 
tion  last  year,  Bliss  Obenniller  placed 
second.  She  is  a  senior  at  Crestline 
High  School  this  year  and  has  been  a 
A  student  all  four  years.  There  is  <me 
fault  (according  to  newspaper  writers) 
with  which  Bliss  (%enniller  is  afflicted, 
and  that  is  modesty.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  her  director,  Blr.  Russell  B. 
Smith,  her  picture  may  not  have  ^>- 
peared  on  our  pages  this  month.  But 
thanks  to  him,  meet  our  h^ine  on  the 
center  qrread. 


Cheyenne-WelU  High  School 
Band 

Colormdo 

If  you  ask  anymie  in  Cheyenne'-Wells, 
Colorado,  who  is  going  to  be  the  winner 
in  Clan  C  at  the  Colorado  state  con¬ 
test  this  year,  don’t  be  one  Int  sur¬ 
prised  when  th^  tell  you  that  Cheyenne- 
Wells  Hi|^  Schotd  Band  will  be  the 
lucky  wirmer. 

Of  course,  decisions  of  the  cmitest 
may  change  their  opinion,  but  they  base 
their  prophecy  on  the  Cheyenne-WeDs 
victory  at  the  State  contest  at  Doiver, 
last  year,  where  they  won  first  in 
Class  C. 

This  band  has  only  been  organised 
since  September,  1929,  and  their  direc¬ 
tor,  A.  J.  Rothmeier,  says  that  be  can¬ 
not  help  being  proud  of  them  because 
they  have  been  doing  such  fine  work. 


Charlee  Mareeh,  String  Baae 

CUvtUmi,  Ohio 

The  string  bass  is  no  doubt  respon¬ 
sible  for  more  of  the  gray  hairs  on  the 
heads  of  band  and  orchestra  directors 
than  we  suq;>ect.  Good  string  bass 
players  are  hard  to  find. 

One  of  these  good  i^yos  can  be 
found  in  the  person  of  Charles  Blaresh, 
a  former  member  of  the  John  Adams 
Hi|^  School  Orchestra,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  the  vring  of  last  year  Charles  to<dc 
first  place  in  the  City  of  Cleveland 
String  Bass  Solo  Contest;  and  second 
in  the  String  Bass  Solo  Contest  in  the 
National  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


the  Stories 


Althou^  Charles  fras  reticent  in  tell¬ 
ing  us  just  what  future  plans  and  ambi¬ 
tions  he  has,  we  do  hope  that  he  will 
plan  to  pursue  his  mdskal  career  and 
keep  his  name  in  the  limelight. 


Ft,  Mgere  School  Band 

Ft.  Mymt,  FIorMa 

It  must  be  rather  nice  to  live  way 
down  south  in  Fknida  vdiere  the  sun 
shines  so  bi^tly  and  the  |)aiids  prac¬ 
tice  underneath  the  swaying^pahn  trees. 

Such  is  the  luck  the  menibers  of  the 
Ft.  Bfyers  SclKxd  Band  ofiFt  Bi3rers, 
Florida,  have.  In  the  spring  iof  last  year 
the  band  had  the  honor  of  trinning  first 
prise  in  class  B  at  Tampa,  Florida. 
And,  according  to  their  director,  Frank 
W.  Sturchio,  they  intend  to  do  it  again 
this  year  with  a  larger  and  much  bet¬ 
ter  band. 

At  the  iMTsent  the  band  is  being 
qxnsored  by  &  wealthy  winter  visitor 
at  Ft.  Myers  who  has  purchased  aU 
of  their  instruments  and  has  been 
donating  a  sinn  of  money  every  month. 


Taglorville  High  School  Band 

TmytorviBo,  UUmoU 

Beginning  with  a^and  of  not  more 
than  twenty-two  members  about  four 
years  ago,  1^'.  Eugene  K.  Asbury,  {ures- 
ent  band  ^^dicector  and  head  of  the 
Musk  D^iartiaent  of  the  Taylorville 
(Illinois)  Townsb4>  High  School,  can 
now  boast  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
boys  and  girls  whom  he  has  interested 
in  the  study  of  band  and  orchestral  in¬ 
struments.  The  band  itself  has  grown 
so  nqxdly  that  it  was  necessary  to 
divide  the  groig>  into  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  bands.  The  second  band  of  forty 
or  more  members  serves  as  a  feeder  for 
the  main  band  sriiich  now  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  eighty.  Although  the  study  of 
musk  is  elective  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  one-fourth  of  a  credit  is  given 
for  each  year’s  work. 

As  for  their  winning  in  contests, 
they  have  advanced  since  their  first  at- 
tonpt  in  1929  from  first  in  the  sectional 
and  seventh  in  the  state  contest  to  first 
in  the  sectional  and  third  in  {he  state 
this  last  year. 

To  have  a  good  band  ot  organisation 
of  any  kind  there  is  nothing  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  spirit  of  co(Y)eration.  And 
this  is  certainly  not  lacldng  at  Tkylor- 
ville  Township  Schod  because  not 


The  Pictures  Are 
On  the  Next  Page 

only  are  the  students  and  director  en- 
thusiastk  in  their  woric,  but  the  sdtool 
princqMd,  school  board  and  townqpet^e 
have  backed  them  in  all  of  thc^  en¬ 
terprises.  The  new  tmiforms  they  are 
wearing  on  the  next  page  surely  give 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  their  school 
and  town  is  bdiind  them  in  aU  of  their 
tmdertakings  for  considerable  time  and 
money  was  spent  in  purchasing  the  new 
toggery  for  the  band  this  year. 


Audubon  Sdtool  Ordteetrm 

AuJubom,  lowm 

Ten  years  of  undefeated  success  in 
musical  contests  is  the  enviable  achieve¬ 
ment  now  held  by  the  Audubon  Public 
Schools.  And  it  aU  began  about  deven 
years  ago  whaa  the  Superintendents  of 
the  Schools  of  various  Iowa  towns, 
meeting  m  judges  of  a  declamatory 
cmitest,  decided  to  organize  the  South¬ 
western  Iowa  Musk  Association.  From 
this  smaU  beginning  has  grown  the  pres¬ 
ent  Iowa  High  Schod  Musk  Associa¬ 
tion  in  whose  activities  five  hundred 
schools  and  sixty-five  thousand  posons 
took  part  last  year. 

During  these  years  Audubon  has  been 
a  consistent  winner.  In  the  first  con¬ 
test,  Aud^jboh  captured  nine  of  the 
twdve  first  j^e  ciqis  offered.  The  or¬ 
chestra  has  been  particularly  successful, 
having  won  first  place  in  every  regular 
sectional,  district  and  state  contest  it 
has  entered  excqk  one  state  contest  in 
vduch  it  placed  second.  Last  year  it 
was  awarded  the  national  trophy  as  a 
reward  for  having  been  state  cham¬ 
pion  in  Gass  B  schools  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  years. 

Inasmuch  as  the  enrollment  of  the 
hi^  schod  is  but  a  little  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  Class  B  classification, 
this  record  partkuiarly  Haaarkahle. 
The  persdind  of  the  brchestra  last  3^ear 
numbered  thirty-eigdk  and  ranged  from 
fifth  g:g|^  throu^  high  school 

Tbet^  success  is  credited  to  a  number 
of  things:  First,  one  out  of  every  four 
chQdren  plays  some  instrument  other 
than  the  piano  well  enough  to  take  pert 
in  somgh^usical  grade  or  high  sc^d 
organization;  second  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  both  pupO  and  instructor  to  ex- 
cd;  third,  the  ability,  carefd  and  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  of  Bliss  Amy  Robertson, 
instructor  of  musk,  and  Biiss  Tflda 
Schmidt,  instructor  of  violin. 
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Merdeme  *■ 
Ohmrmil’ 
Ur,  m  90^  m 
ior  tU  the 
Crettline 
(  Ohio  )’ 

H  >  g>.h 
Schoolt 
placed  tec- 
and  in  the 
National  ^ 
Cdlo  Solo 


laat  your; 
the  now 
play t  trom¬ 
bone  in  the 
school 
band. 


All  for  one  and  one  for  alll  The  pfty- 
ono  priues  shown  horo'are  the  posses¬ 
sions  pf  tite  Audubon  High  School  music 
^  departments,  AudsAon,  Iowa. 


As  a  ' member  of  John  Adams  High  Schottl 
'  Orchestra,  Clevtimtd,  Ohio,  Charles  Marteh 
won  1st  place  m  die  City  String  Bau  Solo 
Contest  and-2nd  in  the  National  last  year. 


w  *  w 
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{Above)  The  Audubon  (Iowa)  High  School  Or-  , 
chestra.  Class  B  State  Champions  for  three  con-  ^ 
secudve  years;  they  dropped  to  2nd  place  only ' 

<  once  in  ten  years.  (Below)  Audubon  High  Schoots 

String  Ensemble  and  director,  Tilda  Schmidt.  ■ 

^  - 


Why  should^U  a 
Auduhue  prche 
tra  win?  e  c 
their  directot 

Amy  R(^tr!svn, 


ches- 

itf  eet 
lirectorp 
Rtbm-tton. 


Organiaed  m  little  over  fomr  years  ego  with  ttoenty-tsoo  members  the  Teylorville  High  School  BemA, 
ToylorvUlei  Illinois,  hms' grown  tq  a  membership  of  etgJbly.  In  their  three  years  compHUion  in 
state  contests  they  have  advanced  from  seventh  to  thM  place.  Above  and  to  the  right  is  their 
..  .  .r  ’ •'  competent  and  much  experienced  director^  Eugene  K.  Asbury.  ~  ’^7 
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«  We  See  by 
the  Papers  » 


Then  Art  BootUmg  Stillwater 

We  just  can’t  keep  Stillwater  (Okla¬ 
homa)  School  out  of  our  columns. 
They  have  a  good  band,  a  fine  orchestra, 
and  plenty  of  talented  instrumoital 


soloists  ^0  are  not  afraid  of  letting 
other  schools  know  what  they  are  ;k)ing 
in  a  musical  way. 

This  numth  we  will  introduce  to  you 
(left)  John  Patterson,  a  wiaard  cm  the 
piccolo,  who  w(m  third  in  the  National 
Contest  last  sfving;  (center)  Oscar  Gib¬ 
son  with  the  qiectacles,  winner  of  first 
{dace  in  the  State  and  ei^ith  in  the 
National  (m  his  clarinet;  and  (right) 
Lester  Oaks,  who  has  won  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  prises  since  1927  on  his  trumpet 
and  comet.  This  last  year  he  placed 
first  at  the  State  Ccmtest,  CNdahoma 
University,  Tulsa  University  and  Win¬ 
field,  Kansas,  in  additkm  to  winning 
fourth  in  the  National  Ccmtest. 

New  Bamd  Aeeo^ation  Formed 

Music  teachers  of  the  Panhandle  and 
eastern  New  Mexico  recently  organised 
the  Panhandle  School  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Teachers’ 'association. 

Ellis  B.  Hall,  instructor  of  band 
music  at  the  Amarillo  College  of  Music, 
is  president  of  the  association.  Ralph 
Smith  of  Hereford  is  vice-president,  and 
Oscar  Wise,  director  of  the  Amarillo 
hi|^  scluxd  band,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

Dee  Moinee  Plugt  for  CoKteet 

The  band  and  orchestra  of  North 
I£|^  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  are 
practicing  diligently  on  the  numbers 
they  intend  to  play  in  the  contest  this 
spring. 

The  North  High  Syrrq)hooy  Orches¬ 


tra,  holders  of  the  state  championship, 
is  playing  two  required  numbers:  “The 
Young  Pritrce  and  Prmcess,”  by 
RimslQr-Korsakov,  and  “The  Herod 
Overture”  by  Henry  Hadley.  The 
band  will  also  play  two  required  num¬ 
bers,  “Ruy  Bias,”  by  F.  Mendelsstdm- 
Bartholdy  and  “Ballet  Egyptien”  by 
Alexandre  Luigini.  Although  the  band 
and  orchestra  have  nearly  forty  percent 
new  members  each,  Mr.  Jones,  their  di¬ 
rector,  believes  that  both  organisations 
have  good  possibilities. 

GaUatim  Hat  Darwe  Orekeetra 

Out  in  the  great  Northwest,  Boseman, 
Montana,  to  be  exact,  several  musicians 
of  the  Gallatin  High  Schod  have  or¬ 
ganised  a  five-piece  jass  band.  George 
Voldseth  douUes  on  alto  saxophone  and 
clarinet '.'Donald  Storey  doubles  on  alto 
and  tenor  saxophone,  Lawrence  Happle 
pla}rs  the  trombone.  Virgil  ^alitssky 
plays  drums,  and  Mr.  Solberg,  the  or¬ 
ganiser,  manipulates  the  piano. 

They  have  already  flayed  for  several 
school  functions  and  intend  to  do  so 
whenever  they  are  called. 

Harbangh  Hoe  High  Hopee 

Jefferson  I£|h  School  Band,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana,  not  only  has  the  rqnita- 
tion  of  being  Indiana’s  best  hi^  school 
marching  band,  but  it  also  has  the  honor 
of  having  Chaiies  Harbaugh.  e  1931 
prise  winner  as  a  member  of  the  band. 

Qiaiies  is  pic - 

Itured  here  with 
his  d  r  u  m.  Ht 
took  first  {dace 
in  the  “Hoosier” 
state  contest  and 
third  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  at  T  u  1  s  a 
last  sprii^. 

Chaiies  says  he 
will  not  be  proud 
of  his  record  for 
193  2  unless  he 
wins  first  place  in 
all  of  the  con¬ 
tests.  (Eqiecta- 
tions  like  tl^ 
are  worth  hav¬ 
ing.) 


Hmppy  Nmt  Ymrl  Rmportmn  mmd 
Friirndt.  Thm  mmm  cmmte  roOirng  ia, 
ia  smite  mf  the  fceWy  rusk. 
by  ike  awjr,  oaa  I  ruy  om  you  M 
to  heof  tkou  "mesm  stmdim^  ruo- 
UuUms  yoa  nsmie  until  next  /aae, 
emysomyf  TkeTs  fuse,  /  kmus  you 
teould.  Note  Romtberg. 


Dietriet  Mueiekaie  Praetiee 

The  Huntington  High  School  orches¬ 
tra,  Huntington,  Indiarg,  was  rqxe- 
sented  by  ei^t  of  its  musicians  at  the 
rriiearsal  of  the  all-district  orchestra 
hdd  at  Fort  Wayne  the  first  we^  in 
December.  Those  representing  Hunt¬ 
ington  were:  Herbert  Arlington,  coocert- 
meister  of  the  orchestra;  Amu  Louise 
Miller,  violinist;  Cari  Bailey  and  Del¬ 
bert  Hoon,  trumpeters;  BUI  Close, 
trombonist;  and  Di^  Guthier,  Doiuld 
McElhaney,  and  John  Spahr,  percus¬ 
sionists. 

Samta  Viettt  HmUington 

Santa  Claus  didn’t  forget  to  visit  the 
Huntington  Hi^  School  Band,  Hunting- 
ton,  Indiaru,  this  Christnus.  A  pair 
of  anvils  to  be  used  by  the  band  in  se¬ 
curing  novel  effects  with  such  numben 
as  “The  Jolly  Coppersmith,”  and  the 
“Anvil  Chorus,”  from  the  opera  “H 
Trovatore”  were  made  and  presented 
to  the  band  by  Earl  Brenn,  Howard 
Edcels,  and  Robert  Rke.  Robert  has 
also  devised  a  system  for  obtaining 
sparks  from  the  anvils  by  meaiu  of  high 
voltage  dectridty  from  qurk  coils.  It 
is  so  arranged  that  at  every  stroke  of 
the  hammer  a  brilliant  qurk  will  leap 
between  the  anvil  and  the  head  td  the 
hammer. 

Huntington  band  members  are  not 
only  musicians  but  well — shall  we  say — 
jadu  of  all  trades. 
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The  School  Musician  for  Januaryt  1932 

D0  LaStdU  Given  Comeert 
The  De  LaSalle  Institute  Band,  Chi¬ 
cago,  wfll  give  its  annual  Christmas 
Concert  on  January  17.  It  will  play 
sudi  overtmes  as  “William  Tell,” 

“Scheheieiade,”  “Idyll,”  and  “The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.”  A  comet 
solo,  “Spanish  Serenade,”  by  Ervin 
Bravec,  will  vary  the  program. 


Can  you  think  of  anything  as  much 
fun  as  playing  and  getting  credit  for  it. 
No,  neither  can  the  White  Plains 
School  Band,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

The  BaiMl  has  now  been  made  a  reg¬ 
ular  school  subject  and  the  students  ate 
allowed  a  daily  rehearsal  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  program.  A  rme-half  unit 
of  credit  is  being  given  toward  gradua¬ 
tion. 

Organised  a  little  over  ten  years  ago 
the  band  has  given  a  successful  annual 


concert  every  year  thereafter.  The  last 
concert  which  they  presmted  was  given 
in  May.  They  also  play  at  all  schocd 
football  and  basketball  games  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  performing  at  ail  special  1k^ 
day  exercises  and  festivals. 

Director  of  Music  J.  Dale  Diehl  is 
their  instnictor. 


From  time*  to  time  we  have  had  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  why  we  have  not  pukdished 
mxKh  eastern  news.  We  puUish  all  we 
get.  Please  send  it  in. 


Am  Eye  for  the  Future 

To  stimulate  interest  in  band  mtsic 
at  the  various  junior  high  schools  in 
Chicago,  the  McKinley  Hij^  School 
Band  has  recently  given  several  con-^ 
certs.  At  the  Cregier  school  two  over-^ 
tures  were  rendered,  “Urbana”  and  ^ 
“Se mi r amide,”  and  a  march  “E 
Pluribus  Unum.” 

Nothing  Can  Stunt  Their 
Growth 

In  ForresUm, 
Illinois,  the  For- 
reston  Scluxd  Or¬ 
chestra  is  one  of 
the  most  p(g>u- 
lar  organisations 
in  town,  jdaying 
at  both  school 
and  dvic  func- 

tUHIS. 

From  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  ten 
boys  and  girls 
two  years  ago, 
they  have  ad¬ 
vanced  until 
there  are  now 
twenty-nine-, 
first-class  musi- 


Dinuba  Symphony  Orehestra  Prevents  Concert 


The  Dinuba  Symphcmy  Orchestra, 
Dinuba,  California,  under  the  direction 
of  Howard  S.  Monger,  {wesented  the 
first  concert  of  its  tenth  season  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  6,  in  the  auditor¬ 
ium  of  the  Dinuba  Hi^  School  The 
concert  was  free  to  the  puUic. 

In  additiim  to  the  Dinuba  gro)g>,  fif¬ 
teen  members  of  the  Fresno  State  Col¬ 
lege  Sym{diony  Chxhestra  and  their 
Symphonic  Brass  Ensemble  were  fea¬ 
tured.  Vera  Boyd  was  the  soloist  with 
Faye  Hibbard  as  her  accompanist. 

The  policy  of  free  concerts,  [wevalent 


throughout  the  East,  has  been  adopted 
in  order  that  all  may  avafl  themselves 
of  the  (^)portunity  to  hear  the  classical 
type  of  musk  presented. 

Director  Howard  S.  Monger  not 
only  leads  the  Dinuba  Symphoi^  Or¬ 
chestra,  but  also  has  full  charge  of  the 
instrumental  sections  of  the  Fresno 
State  College  musk  dq;>artment. 

As  an  added  feature  to  the  Ughting  of 
Christmas  trees  on  a  prominent  Fresno 
boidevard,  Mr.  Monger  with  two  other 
musicians  ccHiqxMed  a  brass  trio  which 
flew  over  that  part  of  the  dty  playing 
Christmas  carols. 


We  Represent  the  East 


Just  now  they 
are  planning  <m 
placing  high  in 
the  sub-district  orchestra  contest  which 
they  intend  to  enter  this  q>ring. 

Their  director.  Miss  Beth  Hower,  has 


had  charge  of  them  for  three  years.  She 
also  directs  the  Chadwick  school  or¬ 
chestra  of  twenty  new  players  at  Chad¬ 
wick,  Dlinots. 
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Kerman,  California,  Union  High  School  Band 


has  entered  contests  in  Class  C,  but  the 
school  enrollment  has  grown  so  rapidly 
it  is  possible  they  will  have  to  enter 
Class  B  in  1932.  However,  if  this  hap¬ 
pens,  they  still  believe  that  they  will 
make  just  as  good  a  showing  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past. 

Last  year  they  lost  first  place  in  the 


is  an  acknowledged  question  to  ask  any 
senior  that  approaches  you,  “Well,  what 
is  the  latest  thing  you  are  selling?” 
The  answer — “Now  that  you  ask,  can 
you  think  of  anything  we  dot^t  sell?” 

On  this  annual  trip  to  Washington, 
the  seniors  visit  Mt.  Vernon,  great  men’s 
tombs,  famous  places  in  history, 
hands  with  the  president  of  the  day, 
and  then  galxnnp  back  to  their  waiting 
parents. 


While  most  school  bands  have  the 
di£kulty  of  getting  new  members  the 
Kerman  Union  Hi^  School  Band,  Ker¬ 
man,  California,  is  confronted  with  a 
different  problem. 

This  semester  they  have  eif^ty  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  band  and  a  nearly  complete 
instrumentation.  Heretofore,  the  band 


state  contest  by  a  fraction  of  a  point. 
The  two  years  previous  they  won  first 
in  the  State. 

Major  Earl  Dillon,  their  director,  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  complimented  for  the 
good  work  he  has  done  in  organising  this 
band  from  only  seventeen  members  in 
the  fall  of  1928  to  hs  present  enrollment. 


CrawfordavUle  Step»  Out 

WiUia  Sfcesn,  RmporUr 

The  Crawfordsville  High  School 
Band,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  gave  one 
of  the  finest  conceits  of  the  season  on 
Monday  evening,  December  21. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  numbers  by 
the  band,  several  of  the  boys  gave  in¬ 
strumental  s(dos.  Albert  Canine  idayed 
“Barbarosa”  by  Bamhouse  on  his 
trusty  tuba;  Jack  Cunningham  played 
“Call  of  the  Sea”  by  Smith  on  his  big 
trombone;  and  Leslie  Gilkey  gave  a  cor¬ 
net  solo,  “Oh,  Willow  Echoes”  by 
Simmi. 

Eariy  in  the  semester  Santa  Claus 
surprised  the  Senior  Band  (he  came  a 
little  earlier  than  usual)  with  classy 
new  uniforms.  Of  a  dark  blue  vdiip 
cord  material  with  gold  trimmings, 
the  coats  are  English  cut,  military  fash¬ 
ion.  Sam  Browne  belts  in  black  com¬ 
plete  the  costume  which  has  long  pants 
for  the  boys  and  skirts  for  the  girls. 
The  drum  major’s  outfit  is,  of  course, 

(Contiimed  on  jtage  32) 


Meet  the  Polo  High  School  Baud 


About  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Missis- 
sipfM  River  in  the  northern  part  of  Illi¬ 
nois  is  the  little  town  of  Pdo.  (Polo 
may  be  a  game,  but  this  time  it  isn’t — 
it’s  a  real  town.) 

We  don’t  know  how  or  where  the 
town  did  get  its  name;  what  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  is  the  musical  activities. 

The  Polo  I£gh  School  Band  is  func¬ 
tioning  as  one  of  the  best  band  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  town  and  surrounding 
district.  Each  month  they  give  a  spe¬ 
cial  concert  charging  only  ten  cents  ad¬ 
mission  fee.  These  programs  are  work¬ 
ing  out  splendidly  and  the  total  proceeds 
will  be  used  to  purchase  new  instru¬ 
ments  and  music. 

Under  the  leadership  of  their  director, 
Mr.  T..A.  Kiburs,  the  band  is  doing 
some  faithful  practicing  recently  be¬ 
fore  entoing  the  contests  this  spring. 


We  hope  the  New  Year  brings  them 
good  luck  in  their  first  attempt  in  con¬ 
tests. 


SubeeriptUme  Earn  Credit 
Dorn  SimpiOH,  Rtpontr 
Every  year  the  senior  class  of  Dear¬ 
born  Hi^  School,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
earn  themselves  a  tr^  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  To  do  this,  each  senior  must 
earn  a  certain  number  of  credits  to 
finance  his  trip.  These  credits  are  ob¬ 
tained  for  selling  various  articles, 
among  them,  subscr^ons  to  the 
School  Musician  for  which  one  hour’s 
credit  is  given  for  each  subscripticm. 

This  year  the  student  sales  list  in¬ 
cludes:  candy  bars,  soap,  stationery, 
jeDo,  Christmas  cards  and  seals, 
sp(Miges,  p(dishing  cloths,  to  which 
others  are  added  from  time  to  time.  It 
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They  Play  While  Millions  Listen  (Cont.  from  Page  20) 


I 


School  hoyt  ohJ  girls,  mged  7  to  li,  Ustenimg  to  m  Sttasiord  School 
Broodemst  af  Piodmomt  Atmmto  Grammmr  School,  OoUomd,  CmUfomim 


orchestral  instruments.  These  lectures 
bear  directly  on  the  concert  given  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  by  the 
symphony  orchestra. 

This  plan  of  utilizing  the  time  during 
school  hours  for  strictly  educational 
purposes  and  at  the  same  time  tying  it 
up  definitely  with  the  evening  concert 
accomplishes  two  unique  purposes. 
First,  for  the  pig>U  it  {daces  douUe  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  day’s  instruction  and  must 
doubly  deepen  the  im{Mession.  Second, 
it  brings  the  subject  of  music  aijprecia- 
tion  into  the  home,  to  {Mirents  who  were 


not  blessed  with  similar  opportunities 
when  they  went  to  school. 

The  morning  lectures  are  arranged 
with  the  greatest  consideration  for  their 
educational  and  cultural  value.  And 
while  they  are  being  broadcast  {srimar- 
ily  as  a  service  to  the  schools  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  they  are,  of  course,  avail¬ 
able  to  all,  and  they  have  been  made  so 
interesting  that  an  enormous  audience 
of  musical  organizations,  women’s  clubs 
and  women  in  the  home  is  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them. 

The  year’s  course  is  divided  into  three 


{Muts  corres{X>nding  to  the  school  terms, 
(1)  Se{)tember  to  Christmas;  (2)  New 
Year  to  Easter;  (3)  Easter  to  Mid¬ 
summer.  Each  {)att  c(»stitutes  a  c(»a- 
{dete  unit  in  itself  and  is  further  or¬ 
ganized  into  three  divisicms:  (1)  His¬ 
tory  of  Music;  (2)  Music  Theory;  (3) 
Musk  Characterization.  A[^ozimately 
800  public  schools  are  now  using  the 
Standard  School  Broadcast. 

The  lectures  and  concerts  present 
that  combination  of  entertainment  and 
educational  value  which,  from  every 

(Continued  on  pe(e  SI) 


DeiStaiffm  FrariiSiMi  S.F.GaMMUi  WaltarSaM 

“KING  QUALITY  WINS  GREATER  SUCCESS** 

More  and  more  Sololsta,  Professional  Mnsiclans  and  Band  Masters 
are  realising  the  superior  Qualities  of  **KIN€P  instruments. 

More  and  more  they  are  turning  to  **KIN€ra’*  because  **ltU€P8* 
are  so  perfect  in  tune,  have  such  a  wonderful  tone  with  improred 
qualities  unknown  before. 

Bbrery  you  add  to  your  Band  makes  it  sound  better. 

All  **KBf€P  equipped  Bands  sound  best  and  are  most  successful. 

THE  H.  N.  WHITE  COMPANY 

SSSh  Superior  Ave.  derdauiy  Ohio 


- MAILED  FREE- 


□  SS-rwn  Wtolot— WHira  WATJOnrs  Ma  4— CtnUtnlnt 
TOO.  CUmbAMD  Md  AMnaCAK  stamdabo  band 
IMIMUlCaNTS— Strlactd  nd  Wood  Wind  IiiiIiimU  tad 
Aoonoorloo. 

Dot  Stalttn*  Hinit  tn  Toans  Pltfon. 

"ChtUoiifO  It  MHle”— tr  WttUr  Sidth 
Tbo  OolAMa  Bad. 

Frank  8lMn*i  Atbco  Bond. 

U.  8.  Nan  Band  and  olhar  aant  af  Intnoal  and  InfomoHM. 
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CARTuNING  in 


FIFTV-FlpTV  ,0'LfeAR.'y,N( 
CARK.V  the  piano  ,AN0 
«*U  CARRY  the  bench  ( 


"Tooqh  lock  dept. 

BEN  BUTTERBALL  \S  SO 
9AT  HE  CANT  CET  H»5 
50USAPHONE  AROUND  HI NV 

but  \p  he  reduces,  his 

BAND  ONITORNV  >N0N'T 
■^IT  ?  SHOULD  HE  TAKE 
OP  THE  PICCOLO 


SO  THAira 
NWMV  they 
all  GOT 
OP  ANO 
LEPT/ 


THAT  MUSIC  DOESN'T 
LOOK  LIKE  ITS  been 
DU  VTED  TOR  TWO  j 


OTTICER  ,  DIO  VOU 
ErVER  contemplate 

BUYING  As  / - yrr - 

PLOTe? 


Know  Any  Better? 

WtUy:  “Why  do  you  always  scratch 
)rourself?” 

Harold:  “  ’Cause  I’m  the  only  one 
who  knows  where  I  itch.” 

“What’s  all  the  loud  talk  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  sister?” 

“Father  and  mother  are  sw^jping 
animals.” 

“Sw^)ping  animals?” 

“Yep.  She  passed  the  buck  to  him 
and  got  his  goat.” 

“Are  you  a  doctor?”  she  asked  the 
young  man  at  the  soda  fountain.” 

“No,  madam,”  he  replied.  “I’m  a 
fizzican.” 

Goldstein,  Senior — ^Abie,  what  for 
you  go  iQ)  der  stairs  two  at  a  time? 

Goldstein,  Junior — ^To  safe  my  shoes, 
fadder. 

Goldstein,  Senior — Dot’s  rif^t,  my 
son.  But  look  oudt  you  don’t  split  your 
pandts. 

“Fill  her  tq>,”  said  the  absent-minded 
motorist  to  the  waiter,  as  he  parked 
himself  m  the  restaurant  with  his 
sweetie. 

An  auto  tourist  was  traveling  through 
the  great  Northwest,  when  he  met  with 
a  slight  accident  to  his  machine.  In 
some  way  be  had  mislaid  his  monkey 
wrench,  so  he  stopped  at  a  nearby 
farmhouse,  where  the  following  conver¬ 
sation  to<^  place  between  himself  and 
the  Swede  farmer: 

“Have  you  got  a  monkey  wrench 
here?” 

“Naw:  my  'brother  he  got  a  cattle 
rench  over  there;  my  cousin  he  got  a 
sheep  rench  further  down  this  road; 
but  too  dam  cold  here  for  a  monkey 
rench.” 

Two  spinsters  were  discussing  men: 

First — ^“Which  would  you  desire  the 
most  in  your  husband — brains,  wealth, 
or  ^ipearance?” 

Second — ^“Appearance,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

Bobby — Mamma,  did  you  buy  me 
from  the  stork? 

Mamma — ^Yes,  dear;  why  do  you 
ask? 

Bobby — I’ve  often  wondered  why  you 
didn’t  pay  a  few  more  dollars  and  pick 
out  a  boy  without  freckles. 


While  Millions  Listen 

(Cootinued  frooi  pace  M) 

point  of  view,  is  so  hi^ily  desirable. 
Students  in  the  schools,  and  others  who 
hear  the  morning  broadcast,  listen  to  the 
evening  concert  with  very  much  more 
understanding  and  profit  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  happy  combination,  par¬ 
ents  in  increasing  numbers  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  exceptional  programs  of 
fine  music  played  by  the  Standard  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  The  result  will  be  an 
extension  of  musical  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
preciation  and,  by  consequence,  an  in¬ 
creased  cultural  citixenry. 

Widespread  official  endorsement  of 
the  Standard  School  Broadcast  and 
Standard  Symphony  Hour,  as  a  music 
study  project,  has  been  made  by  organ¬ 
ised  women’s  clubs  throughout  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  Gratif3dng  recognition  of 
this  character  has  been  given  by  the 
California  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  which  organization  has  52,000 
members.  This  broadcast  is  the  official 
musk  study  program  of  the  music  sec¬ 
tions  of  affiliated  clubs.  The  California 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  with  5,000 
members,  has  enthusiastically  sig)ported 
the  broadcast  almost  from  its  inception. 

In  the  Northwest,  the  Washington 
Parent-Teacher’s  Cemgress,  with  40,000 
members,  and  the  Washington  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Music  Clubs,  with  2,100  mem¬ 
bers,  have  officially  gone  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  the  music  apprecia¬ 
tion  program. 

A  feature  of  the  school  broadcast  is 
the  repetition  of  the  same  plan  of  study 
which  is,  however^  progressively  devel¬ 
oped.  Each  group  is  designed  with  suf¬ 
ficient  variety  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
classes  listening  from  term  to  term,  but 
it  is  also  written  with  a  view  to  new 
students  taking  it  on  at  the  beginning  of 
a  series  without  material  loss  due  to  in¬ 
ability  of  hearing  previous  lectures. 
These  lectures  and  music  programs  em¬ 
brace  a  field  of  study  that  includes  mu¬ 
sic  history,  theory  and  characterization. 

Educational  effort  is  most  effective 
when  the  mind  is  most  receptive,  in  the 
formative  state,  and  this  course  of  train¬ 
ing  originally  was  designed  primarily  for 
students  emerging  from  infancy  and  on 
through  the  adolescent  period.  It  now 
includes  both  elementary  and  advanced 
broadcasts,  and  is  closely  followed  by 
many  adults.  It  thus  creates  a  closer 
bond  between  parents  and  children,  and 
factors  not  a  little  in  assisting  families 
to  make  better  and  more  enjo3rable  use 
of  leisure  hours  in  the  home. 


Why  Every 

School 

Musician 

Should  Have  the 


Best  Possible 
Instrument 


You  know  a  thousand  reasons  why  a  school  musician  should 
have  the  very  best  instrument  that  scientific  skill  can  produce— that 
money  can  buy.  For  a  school  musician  is  just  learning  what  tone, 
pitch,  in  fact  music  itself,  really  are^^  and  nx>st  of  all  he  needs  an 
instrument  that  will  develop,  not  spot!,  his  true  musical  sense. 

^  Write  a  Letter 
Win  a  Valuable  Prize 


Cui  yon  writ*  •  letter  of  not  more  than  100  words,  girinc  yonr  orMnal  ideas 
why  a  sdiool  mtiaician  should  hare  the  rery  best  poasible  instrument?  n*  Martin 
Company  is  offering  the  following  raluable  prises  for  the  three  best  letters  written 
on  the  subject: 

Fkal  pelaa,  the  winner’s  choice  of  a  gold  Martin  Troubadour  Alto 
Saxophone,  Trumpet,  Comet,  Trombone  or  Pedler  gold  Professional 
modd  Clarinet. 

Saesnd  prins^  for  the  second  best  letter,  the  winner’s  dioioe  of  a 
silref  (with  gold  bell)  Martin  Alto  Saxophone,  Tmmp*^  Cimet,  or 
Trombone,  or  a  Pedler  sOrer  plated  Professiot^l  Modd  (Jarinet. 

ThM  prMik  for  the  third  best  letter,  the  winner’s  choice  of  an 
“Indiana”  sthrer  plated,  gold  bell,  Alto  Saxophone,  Trumpet,  Comet, 
Trombone  or  Pedler  “ffXT  Model  Clarinet. 

NMs:  ns  ladlaae  Band  lailnmnit  Omisinf  sad  Htfiy  Padlar  and 

Canpsay,  Inc.,  art  aebaldlaiisa  af  the  Martla  Band  lastroMot  Caaapaiiy. 

Extra  Prizes  for  Bandmasters 

In  addition  to  the  abore  prises  to  be  awarded  the  writers  of  the  prise  winning 
letters  the  Martin  Oxnpany  offers  the  following  cash  awards  to  Bandmasters  of  the 
winners  of  the  three  original  instrament  prises. 

Fhntawmri,  $2S  to  the  Bandmaster  of  the  stndent  who  writes  the  first  prise 
winning  letter. 

Second  awaard.  $15  to  the  Bandmaster  of  the  stndent  who  writes  the  second 
prise  winning  letter. . 

Third  awmd,  $10  to  the  Bandmaster  of  the  student  who  writes  the  third 
prise  winning  letter. 

These  awards  are  offered  as  reward  for  the  cooperatian  of  Bandmasters  with 
the  student  writers  of  prise  winning  letters. 

RULES  OF  THE  CONTEST 

Thii  esntnt  Is  epea  to  sU  bnrs  sad  clrlt  ase  aUmdlnc  srsds  sr  hish  MbosU;  public,  psischlal. 
sr  prirato.  latMes  tbsald  be  pmUj  wriom.  m  ms  lids  psper,  tad  UaUtod  to  IM  uetdi.  sad 
•btcld.  be  addressed  aad  nallsd  to  tbe  '■Caatost  BsaeaUre.’’^  Martla  Band  lasteunmt  Oaamw. 
Bkhart.  ladlaaa.  Cantoat  alasn  midalsbt,  March  «1.  IWl  la  ease  at  a  Us  belh  arlsaws  util 
lacalaa  prlaas.  The  dadslam  at  the  indfas  arUI  be  laal.  Manas  af  the  iadeas  (jat  to  b*  ebaam) 
wlU  be  laniinrTfl  la  tbs  asst  Itaaa  at  thU  naeaslna. 

Before  attempting  to  arrite  your  letter,  it  anight  be  h^ful  to  yon 
to  read  “Temper  Tone,”  a  folder  published  by  the  Martin  Com¬ 
pany.  A  copy  of  this  folder  arill  be  mailed  free,  on  request  to  the 
Martin  Band  Instrument  Company. 


i 
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Columbm  Mutickuu  Skate 

Janet  GiUie,  Reporter 

The  North  Band  and  Orchestra 
“Polar  Bears”  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  are 
looking  forward  to  the  State  Contests 
in  a  big  way.  Because  of  the  much 
talked  of  depression,  new  \miforms  look 
impossible,  so  tran^rtation  will  take 
the  center  of  the  stage.  (There  are 
five  high  schools  in  Columbus  and  the 
Board  of  Education  can  not  finance  one 
school  without  financing  all  five.)  The 
Band  and  Orchestra  at  North,  in  order 
to  get  up  in  the  musical  world,  work 
during  the  school  year  to  earn  the 
money  required. 

We  have  a  Skating  Rink  which  is  all 
the  rage  nowada}rs  for  parties  and 
money  making.  Last  year  the  Band 
and  Orchestra  gave  a  Skating  Party 
which  was,  by  no  means,  a  failure.  The 
proceeds  sent  both  organizations  to  the 
State  Contests.  This  ytm,  as  the  first 
project  to  make  money,  we  gave  an¬ 
other.  It,  too,  was  quite  a  siKcess.  Of 
course,  a  good  many  got  blistered  heels 
but  what  was  that  when  such  a  lovely 
evening  could  be  q)ent  skating.  Candy, 


Meamieation 

PrMUfet 

Miuie  CkeerfeUp 
Bepfetted  to  Meet 
Anp  Deterfbed 
Neede. 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 


1712-1714  Chcstnot  Street 
PhUodHpliin,  Pn. 

Direet-MaU  Service  om  Mverptkine  In  Meek  PtMieatione 
WorUTt  Larteet  Stock 
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We  See  by  the  Papers 

(Coetiaaed  from  pace  tS) 

a  little  more  elaborate  with  white  trous¬ 
ers,  Napoleon  leggings  and  an  18  inch 
shako  made  of  white  fur  trimmed  in 
gold  and  Uue. 

With  new  uniforms  and  their  clever 
musicians,  Crawfordsville  intends  to  be 
good  con^)etition  in  the  Indiana  state 
contest. 


Crescemdo  Cltdt  Resolutions 

Bob  Reed,  Reporter 

At  Salem  Hi|^  School,  Salem,  Ore¬ 
gon,  the  most  active  musical  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Crescendo  Club,  has  some  big 
projects  to  put  over  this  year.  The 
club  is  composed  of  some  of  the  finest 
musicians  in  the  school  and  was  organ¬ 
ized  chiefly  to  better  music  conditions 
and  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  things 
musical  in  Salem  Hi{^. 

The  biggest  “bill  before  the  house” 
this  year  is  the  replacing  of  the  nearly- 
demolished  upright  piano  in  the  audi¬ 
torium.  The  club  intends  to  purchase  a 
new  grand  piano. 

At  all  of  their  meetings,  very  interest¬ 
ing  programs  are  given,  sometimes  fea¬ 
turing  visiting  artists  and  lecturers. 
They  also  make  it  a  point  to  take  up 
the  life,  works,  and  history  of  some  old 
master  at  each  program. 


T 


RY  PRESSER'S^’ 


Frequently  we  receive  letters  similar  to  this — 

“After  trying  everywhere  without  success  to  get  this  music  I 
was  told  to  tiy  Presaer's.  Can  you  send  me  this  number  I  am 
anxious  to  getf” 

ONLY  AN  UNEQUALED  STOCK  OF  MUSIC  OF  ALL 
PUBLISHERS  AND  HIGH  STANDARDS  OF  SERVICE 
COULD  WIN  SUCH  UNIVERSAL  ADVICE  AS  “TRY 
PRESSER’S.” 


Sousa  in  His  Inimitable  Way  Salutes  the 
Coming  Stupendous  Chicago  Exposition  with 

A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS  MARCH 

By  Lieut-Comm.  John  Philip  Sousa 

Piano  S(rfo — Price,  00  cents  Piano  Duet — Price,  00  cents 

Orchestra — Price,  $1.15  Band — Price,  76  cents 

Be  amooc  Ute  list  to  play  this  atrikiaf  UMrch — Order  your  copy  today. 


PRESSER'S  FIRST 

STRING  QUARTET 
BOOK 

1st  VloUn— tnd  VioMn 
VioU— *00110 
Priee,  Complete  fs.ts 
15  very  attractive  nnasbers  In  a  va¬ 
riety  of  styles  are  here  preeeuted  for 
the  list  time  as  effective  strlna  quar¬ 
tets  for  student  playeis.  Badi  part 
is  lulerestlnz.  y^  not  difflcult  to 
play. 

FOUR  SOLOS  FOR 
DOUBLE  BASS 

With  Piano  Accompaniment 
By  PaUea  Sevltd^ 

OiansoB  Triste .  . 4S  cents 

Humoresque  (Dvorak)  . M  cents 

Mennet  (Beethoven)  . ascents 

Nocturne  . 4#  cents 


STUDENT’S  FIRST 
'CELLO  ALBUM 
Price,  $1.00 

These  II  melodious  numbers  five  the 
'cello  student  a  Ine  repertoire  while 
only  In  the  list  sta^  of  study. 
Tho’  easy,  Utey  are  gems  whidi  wUl 
also  ddlght  playeis  of  abilibr.  Piano 
accompaniments  are  induded. 


A  DAY  IN  VENICE 

Suite  by  BTHBLBBRT  NEVIN 
Arranged  for 

VIOLIN,  ’CELLO  A  PIANO 
Price,  tl.M 

The  sterling  qualities  of  these  four 
beautiful  tone  poems  are  enhanced 
in  these  Ine  trio  arrangements. 


Two  New 
Etude 
Features 


Bvery  leave  of 

THE  ETUDE 
MUSIC 
MAGAZINE 

la  PtrmaatantUf 
Falnobls 

'Subscription  Price 

llAlttieToar 

Mcentsacopy 


44  Portraits  of  the  World’s  Best 
Known  Musicians  Each  Month 

Begtaming  with  the  PHuuary,  IMS,  lesnn  THE 
BTVDB  MUSIC  MAGAZINE  wlU  present  THE 
ETUDE  HISTORICAL  MUSICAL  PORTRAIT 
SERIES,  an  alphabetical  serial  coUectlon  of  the 
lllreneeses  of  the  world's  best-known  mnaielans  of  all 
ttee  together  wtto  a  hjograpWcel  note  on  eadi. 
Jf  oiling  like  ills  ever  hitherto  hat  been  issued.  Be 
Sure  to  Bee  It. 

A  Complete  Easy  Number  for 
Small  Ordiestra 

The  gentroua  aaaortasnt  of  mnsie  In  toe  Pebruary 
Issue  lududee  an  extremely  simple  orchestral  ar- 
raageuMat  of  “Charm  Wains,"  a  deUghtful  easy 
ptooe  by  Walter  Rolfe.  The  oieheetrutlon  Is  by  Rob 
Roy  Peery.  Oamplote  parts  are  dven  for  1st  VioUn, 
tnd  VMm,  1st  t  tnd  B  lat  Cuurinols.  R  lot  Alto 
Bus.,  lat  R  tnd  B  lat  Trumpets,  TroeBbone  or  *0sUo, 
Drums  and  Piano. 
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Wilmington  Hi|^  School  band,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  blossomed  fcMrth 
Saturday  ni^t,  December  19,  with  some 
very  sni4)py  military  musk  in  their 
third  semi-annual  Revue. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl 
Elmer,  the  band  was  complimented 
hi^y  on  its  splendid  performance,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  to  clear 
the  debt  on  the  cherry  and  white  col¬ 
ored  uniforms. 


which  was  donated  by  the  Band  and 
Orchestra  mothers,  was  also  sold. 

We  are  planning  a  card  party,  a 
dance  to  be  given  in  the  school  gym, 
and  another  skating  party  all  of  which, 
of  course,  benefits  our  fund.  The  events 
are  all  i^ned  and  taken  charge  of  by 
repMesentatives  of  both  organizations. 

These  suggestions  may  be  of  some 
help  to  other  Bands  and  Orchestras 
which  need  to  earn  money  for  State 
and  National  contests. 


NEW!  for  BAND 


ONE 

BEAUTIFUL  DAY 
OVERTURE 


R.  E.  HILDRETH 
The  Sun  Shines  Bright  is  a 
Clondlses  Sky — reflects  a  brilliant 
ray  of  the  true  musical  qualities 
found  in  this  overture. 

Not  estremely  dificalt  sad  a  dandy 
for  the  more  adranced  school  bands. 
Printed  on  talZ  ghssts 

PRICE,  PULL  BAND,  IS.OO 
CONDUCTOR’S  SCORE,  80c 

=  OTHER  OVERTURES  = 
From  Our  Concert  Band  Edition 


B,  &  O,  Mather*  Spomeor  Donee 

The  Band  and  Orchestra  Mothers’ 
association  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Hi^ 
School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  sponsored 
a  band  and  orchestra  dance  last  Decem¬ 
ber  23rd.  Added  features,  including 
solo  tap  dancing  and  ventriloquistk  acts, 
helped  to  make  the  evening  interesting 
and  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  Association  realised  a  total  of 
twenty-two  dollars  from  the  event. 


New*  from  Lawrence,  Kanaae 

Rmlph  Hawley,  Reporter 
Recently  the  glee  clubs,  chorus 
classes,  and  a  portion  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  Lawrence  Memorial  High  School, 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  gave  a  very  success¬ 
ful  presentation  of  the  operetta,  “(% 
Doctor.”  The  leading  parts  were: 
Doctor  Drinkwater,  played  by  Ralp^ 
Hawley;  Honor,  played  by  Eunice 
Hultz;  Philip,  played  by  Dick  Cook; 
Glory,  played  by  Jane  Allen;  and 
Charles  Doane  in  the  role  of  Pancho. 


THB  WEDDING  KINO  OVBK- 
TDRK  hy  Geo.  D.  Barnard.  A  very 
attractiTe  original  overture  with  fine 
melodiet  and  wonderful  progreaaiona.  A 
big  opening  program  number. 

Band . 83.SO 

THB  PLATTBRBR  OVBRTDRB, 
by  Chaa.  Corvera.  Thia  overture  ahould 
be  in  your  repertoirt  aa  one  of  your 
outatanding  concert  mimbcra.  It  haa 
appeared  oo  numy  bigb<Iaaa  concert 
programa,  of  whi^  copiea  have  been 
mailed  na,  accompanied  with  aplendid 
teatimoniala. 

Band . 83.M 

POET  AND  PEASANT  OVER¬ 
TURE,  arranged  by  Henry  Fillmore. 
The  arraagement  of  thia  F.  Von  Suppe 
overture  ia  not  aimpHfied,  but  the  we^ 
apota  have  been  ao  atrengAened  that 
the  heretofore  ahaky  paaaagea  go  over 
with  anch  a  aip  that  it  feela  eaay.  Con¬ 
tains  Alto  Clarinet,  Bass  Clarhaet  and 
Pedal  Tympani  parts.  Thoroughly  coed 
so  that  small  bands  can  play  with  rich 
effect.  Special  conductor’s  score  also 
published. 

Band . $3.00 

SataW  CaaSaatar’a  Oawa  SO* 

LIGHT  CAVALRY  OVERTURE, 
arranged  by  Henry  Fillmore.  Descrip¬ 
tion  same  aa  that  of.  Poet  and  Peasant 
Overture. 

Band . $3A0 

•aatlal  CiaSaitar’s  gawa  SOa 

MORNING,  NOON  AND  NIGHT 
OVERTURE,  arranged  by  Henry  FUl- 
more.  Description  same  as  that  tn  Poet 
and  Peasant  Overture. 

- . 8S-00 

Oaaatal  Caadaatw’s  gaara  SOa 

LA  GRACE  OVERTURE,  by  Chaa. 
Carvers.  Here  is  a  concert  overture  on 
the  Style  of  Uie  F.  Von  Suppe  over¬ 
tures  mentioned  above.  Nninhers  of 
this  calibre  are  few  and  we  offer  La 
Grace  with  a  fe^ng  that  we  are  giving 

Son  everyUiing  that  should  be  containw 
1  an  outatiuidiag  overture  beautiful 
melodies,  gracefully  hamxmised,  and  a 
wdl  balanced  arrangement  throughout. 

Band . $3.00 

THB  BARD  OF  BUCKEYE  OVER¬ 
TURE,  by  Richard  Raymond.  This 
overture  is  arithout  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  overtures  of  this  type  written  by 
an  American  composer.  It  is  in  the 
grade  of  the  Suppe  Overtures,  and  very 
modern  in  arrangement,  symphonie 
ia  development.  Publiiihed  for  complete 
band  instrumentation  including  parts  for 
Aho  and  Bass  Clarinets,  Flute  in  C  and 
Tympani. 

In  addition  there  is  published  a  con¬ 
densed  but  complete  Conductor's  Score 
in  C. 

Band  .  $3.30 

Csnalats  CsaSastsr’s  tssrs  la  C  tl.W 


Annual  Concert  at  Waukegan 

Tbe  orchestra  of  the  Waukegan 
Township  High  School,  Waukegan,  Illi¬ 
nois,  presented  a  colorful  program  at 
its  annual  concert,  January  15. 

Orchestra  selections,  instrumental 
solos,  a  {Nano  duet  and  solos  by  the 
well  known  sc^irano  singer,  Theresa 
Cook  Brown,  made  up  most  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  instrumentalists  who  performed 
were:  Norma  Pearson,  clarinet;  Jean 
Kendall,  cello;  Aanm  Warfel,  violin; 
Truman  Wheelock,  trombone,  and  the 
^fiano  duet  by  Gladys  Kastner  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Rogers. 


St.  Marie*  Ha*  AnMtion* 

Dwane  English,  Reporter 
St.  Maries  High  School,  St.  Maries, 
Idaho,  can’t  complain  of  our  late  year, 
1931.  Our  music  departments  pur¬ 
chased  several  new  instruments  for  the 
band — the  bassoon,  French  horn,  aho- 
clarinet,  bass  viol  and  a  sousaphone. 

With  these  new  instruments,  an  eager 
enthusiastic  band,  and  a  ciqiable  direc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Windham,  just  watch  us  win 
first  iflace  at  the  district  contest  at 
Spokane,  Washington. 


Big  Program  at  Joliet  High 

Joliet  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois, 
staged  one  of  its  most  spectacular  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  season  last  Decmber  16, 
when  they  {xesented  a  massed  band  in¬ 
door  concert.  The  program  included 
numbers  by  the  hi^,  grade,  municipal, 
and  R.  O.  T.  C.  Military  bands  with  a 
special  demonstration  of  the  dance  by 
the  Girls’  Physical  Education  Classes. 


Social  Orcheetra  at  Central 
The  Social  Ckchestra  of  North  High 
School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  (me  of  the 
most  popular  groups  in  school  because 
much  of  thdr  time  and  service  is  de¬ 
voted  in  [flaying  at  parties,  socials,  plays 
and  s(Kufl  hours. 

The  band  is  under  the  direction  of 
Sidney  Sands  and  includes  Andy  Town¬ 
send,  first  saxophone;  John  Timmons, 
third  saxophone;  Ralph  Zamow, 
trumpet;  Collier  Bogle,  trombone;  Ed- 
wood  Glenn,  drum;  Dale  Crowell,  bass; 
George  Sheback,  piano;  Basil  Howard, 
violin,  and  Ralph  Ogilvie,  banjo. 


Director  Berryman  Celebrate* 
Sixty  members  of  tbe  Texas  high 
school’s  boys  band,  Texarkana,  Texas, 
were  guests  of  Director  Joe  Berryman 
at  a  birthday  party  given  by  the  band 
leader  in  honor  of  his  daughter,  Patricia 
Ann.  Pat  was  ten  days  old  Tuesday, 
Decmber  5. 


Stockton  High  Help*  Needy 
In  order  to  keep  the  grammar  school 
cafeterias  conducted  by  the  Parent 
Teacher’s  Associatiims  opoi  during  the 
Christmas  vacation,  tbe  music  depart¬ 
ments  of  Stockton  High  School,  St(Kk- 
ton,  California,  gave  a  bmefit  perform- 
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Wilmington  Band  Give*  Revue 
Resplendent  in  their  bright  cheery 
and  white  uniforms,  members  of  tbe 


1S2  Jack*o«  SoMt.  BUmr.  ladiMS 

euMbst 


A  , 

THAT’S  what  many  bandsmen, 
teachers  and  directors  say  of  Elkhan 
inscmments.  If  price  is  an  important 
considerarioo  in  your  decision  on  what 
instrument  to  buy,  we  urge  riiat  you  see 
and  tty  an  “Elkhart.” 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  what  modest 
prices  you  can  secure  really  good  instm- 
ments  bearing  diis  well  known  trade 
mark.  You’ll  marvel  at  dieir  easy  play* 
ing  qualities  rich  tone  and  beauty  of  de¬ 
sign  and  fini^  The  Elkhart  line  u  com¬ 
plete.  33  ^lendid  modds.  Everyone  a 
scientifically  desigtted  musical  instrument 
built  by  expmenM  craftsmen.  Eveiyone 
backed  by  rigid  fiKtoqr  guarantee. 

Write  for  Free  Cataiog 
See  how  much  '*Elkfaan"  oSca  you  at  a  mod¬ 
est  peke.  Idany  fine  school  bands  sie  com- 
plecdy  eqoippM  with  ElkhsR  iostnunents. 
Ask  your  deuet  to  show  yoa  the  attnedve 
new  models  or  write  os  foe  free  catalog  and 
home  trial,  easy  payment  offer. 


Only  28,  But  What  a  Band! 


*s  Greatest 
Dollar^ s-%oortii 


ance  on  December  17.  Over  100  chfl- 
dicn  of  the  elementary  schools  receive 
their  only  hot  meal  a  day  in  these  cafe¬ 
terias  which  are  conducted  free  of 
charge. 

Although  we  have  not  received  a  defi¬ 
nite  rqxwt  on  the  amount  donated,  a 
generous  sum  was  antk4)ated. 

Quartet  Imparte  Deeiree 

Do  you  all  remember  the  famous 
Glenville  Hi^i  School  (Cleveland, 
Ohio)  string  quartet?  Wdl,  it  seems 
that  musical  ability  and  coincidences 
united  in  forming  this  popular  groig>. 
After  winning  first  place  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  contest  last  spring,  the  members, 
Irvin  Katxer,  first  violin;  Irvin  Fink, 
second  violin;  Rubin  Deckelbaum,  viola, 
and  Sam  Reiner,  cello,  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  playing  together.  Since  then  they 
have  played  at  various  hotels,  clubs 
and  countless  times  over  Cleveland 
radio  stations. 

At  the  present  the  quartet  is  studying 
with  members  of  the  famous  Gordon 
String  Quartet.  They  are  practicing 
negro  themes  writtm  by  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason,  a  famous  modem  clas¬ 
sical  composer. 


Lake  View  Givee  Concert 
The  musical  organizations  of  Lake 
View  Hi^  SdKxd,  Chicago,  put  on  their 
annual  caactxi  Friday  evening,  Decem- 


When  the  boys  graduate  from  Glen¬ 
ville  they  intend  to  “stick  together," 
traveling  around  the  worid  giving  pro¬ 
grams  to  pay  their  expenses. 


Coming  Up  Like  a  Storm 

Harvey  C.  Raulaff,  Raportar 

Cooperstown,  North  Dakota,  is  just 
emerging  frmn  the  shadow  of  two  years 
of  sdid  practice,  without  entering  a 
contest,  and  is  ready  for  the  cemtests 
next  year. 

The  band  has  an  enrollment  of  only 
twenty-five  members,  but  remember  “A 
circle  may  be  small,  yet  it  may  be  as 
mathematically  beautiful  and  perfect 
(in  perfomumce)  as  a  larger  one." — 
Disraeli. 

The  band  i^yed  at  a  benefit  show 
at  the  Strand  theater  in  Co<q)erstown, 
November  2Sth.  Ernest  C.  Meyers, 
former  army  band.  leader,  has  been  the 
director  for  three  years. 


In  the  State  contest  held  at  Columbia, 
Missouri,  early  last  q)ring,  the  Maple¬ 
wood  Hi^  School  Band  of  Maplewood, 
hfissouri,  won  second  place.  They  also 
won  first  in  the  southeast  district  band 
contest  held  at  Ciqx  Girardeau. 

The  band  is  composed  of  cmly  twenty- 
ei^  members,  but  beginning  the  new 
year  an  enrollment  of  thirty-five  to 
forty  members  is  anticipated.  The  in¬ 


strumentation  is  also  being  improved  by 
the  addition  of  several  new  instruments: 
the  oboe,  bassoon,  tympani,  bass  clari¬ 
net,  clarinets  and  French  horns. 

Their  direct^’,  E.  L.  VanMeter,  who 
is  now  serving  his  fifth  year  as  instru¬ 
mental  music  srqxrvisor  in  the  Maple¬ 
wood  schools,  is  confident  that  his  boys 
will  make  a  better  showing  than  ever 
in  1932. 
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■HJeni/  for  i/our  eopif 

'  “Everything  for  the  drummer,”  is  more 

than  a  slogan  with  Ludwig — it's  a  fact.  In  the 
J  pages  of  the  new  catalog  there  is  hig  news  for 
I  every  live  pla)rer.  The  new  Ludwig  drums, 
mallet-play^  instruments  and  accessories, 
featuring  many  important  new  developments 
out  of  Ludwig’s  vast  experience  in  meeting  the 
professional’s  every  need,  are  illustrated  and  de- 
scnbed.  There  is  much  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  drummers.  Keep  up  to  date — tend  for 
your  copy  of  this  beautiful  new  catalog  now. 
It’s  free — and  there’s  no  obligation. 


PrrSON  PUBUCATIONS 

Philharmonic  Orchestra  Series 

No.  44.  Arcaduoi  Saite,  Part  I  Franz  C.  Bomschein 

Full  score,  $1.50;  full  and  piano,  $1.00;  small  and  piano, 
.75.  Grade  I  C. 

No.  45.  ArcadUn  Suit*,  Part  II  Franz  C.  Bomschein 

Full  score,  $175;  full  and  piano,  $1.00;  small  and  piano, 
.75.  Grade  Ila. 

No.  46.  Sdseno  (Little  Canon  at  the  Octave)  Op.  35 

S.  Jadassohn 

(Orchestrated  by  N.  Qifford  Page)  Full  score,  $1.25; 
Small  and  piano,  .75;  full  and  piano,  $1.00.  Grade  111. 
No.  47.  Fdidtatioa  (Valse  Lente)  Kristiaan  Kriens 

(Orchestrated  by  the  composer)  Full  score,  $1.50;  full 
and  piano,  $1.00;  small  and  piano,  .75.  Grade  IV-V 
No.  48.  Largo  Francesco  M.  Verancini  (  Two  Pieces  for 
Honqii^  George  Frideric  Handel  )  String  Orchestra 
(Arr.  by  Rissland)  Full  score,  $1.25 ;  strings  and  piano, 
.75.  Grade  III. 

Ditson  Simq^nic  Series  for  Orchestra 

No.  2.  Alice  in  Wonderland  Cecil  Forsyth 

Six  Miniatures  for  Orchestra. 

Full  score,  $7.50;  parts  complete,  $10.00;  separate  string 
parts  50  cents  each 

A  special  feature  is  the  mixed  chorus  introduced  in  the 
closing  number,  but  this  is  entirely  ad  libttnni.  It  is 
published  separately  in  Octavo  form. 


(Cdatumed  from  page  11) 

ment,  an  exclusive  band  building  on  the- 
campus  but  detached  from  all  other 
university  activities  and  so  generously 
thrown  open  unreservedly  by  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Clinic, 
is  in  itself  a  major  consideration. 

School  Bandmasters  are  grateful  for 
all  these  things*.  It  was  a  natural  se¬ 
quence  that  the  same  place  should  be 
unanimously  designated  for  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  School 
Band  Association  with  the  Clinic  in  con¬ 
nection.  This  next  Clinic  will  take  place 
at  approximately  the  same  time  of  the 
year  in  1933. 


LIJD>Vie&  LUDWIG 

WDWn  *  U7DWIG.  tlf  ladwig  BoikBog.  t«ll-27  Nocdi  UMx>la  Scmm.  Chicago.  HHmIs 
Goadcaaea:  WUfcoot  oWigarinn  ao  aaa  aeod  the  new  todwig  catalog. 


ber  11.  They  pla3red  to  a  packed  and 
enthusiastic  audieiKe. 

The  baird  under  the  direction  of  C^>- 
tain  Walx  rendered  several  good  num¬ 
bers:  “Raymond  Overture,”  “J^umese 
Sunset,”  a  cmnic  number  on  “Pop  Goes 
the  Weasel,”  “Blaae  Away  March,”  and 
closed  with  “The.  Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever.”  Stacy  Keach,  drum  major,  led 
the  last  number,  performing  some  re- 
mariuble  twirling  which  sent  the  audi¬ 
ence  into  roars  of  tqiplause. 

These  concerts  are  given  annually  to 
replenish  the  music  fund  and  rq^e 
both  music  and  instrumoits  which  wear 
out  with  use. 


Delta  High  Band  Gete  Busy 

According  to  Margaret  Kepler,  our 
reporter  from  Delta,  Colorado,  the 
Delta  High  School  Band  is  industriously 
practicing  their  numbers  for  the  contest 
next  spring.  In  1930  both  the  orchestra 
and  band  under  the  direction  of  Ivan 
E.  Miller  won  first  in  Class  A  at  the 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado  contest  The 
band  also  won  first  iif  Class  B  in  1929. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Inc.,  3S9  Boylston  St.,  Borton,  Mass. 


Harding  High  Has  Operetta 

An  Irish  operetta,  “The  Lass  of 
Limerick  Town,”  was  presented  re¬ 
cently  by  the  combined  glee  clubs  of 
Warren  Harding  High  School,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Connecticut.  The  {xogram  proved 
to  be  such  a  great  success  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  another  performance  the 
following  night. 

While  the  scenes  were  shifted  the 
orchestra  played  an  overture.  A  string 
quartet  composed  of  Harold  Gladstein, 
Joseph  Dugas,  Philip  Spolla  and  Steve 
Boncxek  accompanied  the  lyrics  of  the 
operetta. 


1932  National  Band 
0)ntest  Deferred 


«  Studenten-Stimmen  » 


Did  Gidding»  Go  Over? 

Our  old  friend,  T.  P.  Giddings’ 
“Catechism  for  S.  B.  &  O.  Musicians” 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  too  great  value 
to  be  used  as  a  great  article  in  a  great 
little  Musical  Magazine.  It  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  music  teacher, 
who  teaches  instrumental  music  in  our 
schools,  in  some  permanent  form,  the 
finer  the  better.  There  is  not  a  thing 
in  the  article  which  I  do  not  fuUy  agree 
with  and  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
that  I  should  wish  to  add  to  it. 

Will  my  boys  like  it?  Will  they 
read  it?  It  will  help  me  to  get  more 
of  the  boys’  and  girls’  attention  to  any¬ 
thing  I  do  at  the  rehearsal  or  lessons. 
Not  that  I  do  not  do  a  great  deal  of 
demcmstrating,  but  I  will  have  to  do 
some  fancy  demonstrating,  I  am  sure, 
to  satisfy  for  some  time.  For  once  I 
am  glad  to  have  some  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  behind  me. 

I  have  alwa3rs  had  a  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Giddings  'and  I  feel  sorry  that  I 
have  not  had  the  (qiportunity  to  know 
him  better  personally,  but  I  hopt  to  have 
that  opportunity  some  day. 

My  boys  like  your  magazine  very 
much  indeed,  and  if  the  times  were  not 
so  bad  here  a  large  number  would  be 
subscribing  to  it  (quite  a  few  will  by 
the  first  of  the  year).  Yours  for  con¬ 
tinued  success,  5.  KooymoH,  Musical 
Director  of  City  Schools,  Clarksdale, 
Mississippi. 


The  **Army"*  Drum  Corps 

So  they  have  been  paging  me,  eh? 
Thanks  for  the  compliment.  As  you  all 
know,  I’m  a  bashful  character  at  heart 
and  I  approach  the  task  of  contributing 
with  tongue  in  cheek  and  embouchure 
all  set  and  ready.  Some  wise  guy  asks 
about  t(Hn-tom  drumming.  Heck — that’s 
easy  for  Mike.  In  my  research  about 
drumming  I  ran  across  some  old  parch¬ 
ment  writings  in  the  Field  Museum  and 
Smithsonian  Institute  that  led  me  to 
the  proper  source.  I  even  followed  the 
lead  to  Africa  to  track  down  a  race  of 
peoples  that  wm  regal  rfaythmists. 
Rings  of  Rhythm  in  the  jun^  fastness. 
Yeah — I  met  them,  learned  their  tricks 
and  went  them  several  better.  They  ^>- 
pointed  me  director  of  post  graduate 
rfa}rthm  activities  and  gave  me  the  chair. 
(Well,  it  was  really  a  stool.) 

By  cross  breeding  they  had  develc^ied 


a  race  of  drummers  that  had  six  arms. 
These  foOu  had  actually  anticipated  the 
need  for  extra  arms  as  really  required 
for  the  modem  tnqi-drummer.  One  man 
played  three  drums  at  once.  Four  men 
gave  them  the  volume  of  our  twelve, 
and  so  on,  etc.,  etc.  You  can  readily 
see  what  the  mult4>lication  table  can  do 
for  a  drum  section.  No  need  to  tell 
you. 

Why,  just  one  of  their  drummers 
could  handle  xylophone,  kettle  drums, 
snare  drum  and  bass  drum  of  our  bands, 
and  toss  in  a  few  extra  cymbals  for 
fun.  Just  imagine  one  of  these  Sixo- 
Africos  with  a  twirling  baton?  I  said 
just  imagine.  Why,  it  is  beyond  the 
imaginaUon  of  the  average  studmt. 
Too  bad  they  didn’t  have  pianos. 

With  four  Sixo-Africos  I  had  a  drum 
corps.  I  had  to  build  24  valve  comets 
and  trumpets  so  that  I  would  not  be 
wasting  the  fingering  talent.  We  didn’t 
use  music.  What  would  have  been  the 
use?  No  one  could  write  music  that 
would  fit  the  talent  I  had.  That’s  what 
broke  ig>  the  Sixo-Africo  band.  We 
didn’t  have  any  arguments  about  uni¬ 
forms  at  all.  Thougb  we  did  have  the 
usual  rivalry  between  instrumentalists. 
That  is  sixnething  no  one  can  get  away 
from.  I  eventually  had  to  give  it  up 
for  I  longed  so  much  for  tl^  sound  of 
a  clarinet  section  out  of  tune  that  I  had 
to  go  back  to  civilization. — MacktHe 
Gum  Michael,  Chicago. 


True  Value  of  Contests 

Last  November  a  son  of  this,  the 
Comhusker  state,  expressed  an  idea  for 
holding  the  natioiud  contests  in  several 
parts  and  finally  via  radio  with  the  only 
apparent  aim  of  deciding  on  the  best 
orchestra  or  band  in  the  lution. 

For  picking  the  best  band  or  or¬ 
chestra,  if  that  were  the  sole  purpose  of 
contests,  it  could  be  plaiuied  that  the 
judges  flit  from  place  to  place  taking 
notes  on  the  various  groups  which  they 
would  conopare  for  their  decision.  How¬ 
ever,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  value 
of  a  music  contest  doesn’t  lie  in  the 
singling  out  of  a  winner. 

I  noted  the  improvement  made  by 
both  the  Lincoln  and  Hammond  orches¬ 
tras  between  the  first  national  contest  in 
1929  and  the  subsequent  year  when  they 
met  again.  Lincoln’s  orchestra  had 
grown  from  77  to  96  pieces,  two  harps 
had  lieen  acquired,  every  section  was 


complete  in  instrumentation.  Ham¬ 
mond  had  made  similar  changes.  Both 
were  using  original  editicms  whereas  ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  used  in  1929.  The 
appearance  was  more  pleasing;  indi¬ 
viduals  i^yed  better.  Higher  final 
scores  were  justified. 

These  changes  were  affected  not  in 
an  effort  to  prink  for  the  contest.  They 
were  lasting  changes.  Participation  in 
the  first  contest  showed  the  members 
and  directors  of  these  two  orchestras 
that  a  lot  of  advancing  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  success  the  foUowing  year,  but  ^ 

nevertheless,  the  changes  have  been  j 

permanent. 

No  band  or  orchestra  that  stays 
away  from  all  contests  involving  par¬ 
ticipation  of  groigM  of  its  own  calibre 
can  gain  by  being  called  “champions.” 

All  value  lost,  the  honor  would  be  blank. 

— Charles  Ledwitk,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


Oh,  Hats  please  Fit  Us! 

Your  magazine  is  surely  worth  a  small 
fortune  to  any  school  musician.  Every 
word  in  it,  from  the  “big  heads”  to  the 
advertisements,  is  educational. 

I  think  that  anyone  can  get  at  least 
a  small  amount  of  information  from  an 
article,  even  though  it  is  about  an  in¬ 
strument  of  which  he  has  only  a  vague 
general  knowledge. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  article  on  the 
new  “contra-bass  clarinet”  (I  beg  your 
pardon — as  Mr.  Webster  points  out  it 
is  decidedly  wrongly  named  and  should 
be  called  “bass”).  This  article,  al¬ 
though  it  applies  more  to  reed  players 
than  others,  is  about  a  new  instrument 
to  add  to  Uk  quality  of  our  bands. 
The  band  belongs  to  the  brass  as  well 
as  to  the  woodwinds;  therefore  we 
should  all  profit  by  an  article  of  this 
type. 

An  extra  fine  feature  of  your  maga¬ 
zine  b  the  series  of  trumpet  lessons 
by  W.  W.  Wagner.  Hb  pages  are 
worth  very  much,  especially  to  the  be¬ 
ginner  (it  can  also  be  found  that  “old- 
timers”  can  profit  by  it). 

Ed  Cbenette  takes  care  of  things  in 
a  big  way.  Every  wqrd  b  under  his 
control  and  has  the  power  to  convince. 

Let  us  have  more  articles  by  W.  W. 
Wagner,  Ed  Chenette,  Mel  Webster, 
Neta  Ramberg,  L.  R.  Hammond,  and 
“last  but  not  lesser”  our  good  friend. 
Machine  Gun  Michael.  Harvey  C.  Rets- 
laff,  Cooperstown,  N.  Dak. 
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Did  Anyone  Ever 
Tell  You  that — ? 


Up  until  the  year  1670  a  bom  was 
blown  to  call  together  the  Corporation 
at  the  Order  of  the  Mayor.  The  min¬ 
utes  of  the  town  proceedings  were  con¬ 
stantly  beaded  “At  a  Common  Horn 
Blowing.”  A  bom  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  of  Canterbury  was  used 
for  calling  meetings  of  the  Corporation 
from  1376  until  the  year  1835. 


A  body  of  hirod  applause  makers, 
knoson  as  the  Claque  seas  at  one  time 
employed  in  Freuch  theatres.  There  are 
times  seheu  osir  school  baitd  concerts 
could  use  claquers. 


A  prominent  historian,  A.  J.  Hifduns, 
has  this  to  say  regarding  the  subject: 
“To  sound  the  Lituus  and  the  Buccina 
is  to  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  ancient 
past;  but  whether  blown  by  Roman, 
Greek  or  Egyptian,  we  may  be  sure  the 
harmonic  division  of  the  column  of  air 
into  vibrating  sections  knows  no 
change,  and  was  the  same  thoi  as  now. 


Ot  write  for  bis  Free  Caalos  pecked 
with  Ttloeble  intormetioa.  More  tbeii  • 
hundred  pes^  thowing  ell  tfaat't  new- 
e«  and  beet  in  dnumnere*  instnunetMt. 
tteM  and  accceaotiea.  A  poet  card  bdage 
it.  No  oblisetion.  . 

LEEDY  MEG.  CO. 

103  Laedr  Bldg..  Elkbatt.  lad. 


Frederick  Stock,  a  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  is  the  son  of  a  band  master 
in  the  German  Army.  Mr.  Stock  is 
one  of  the  very  few  musical  directors 
who  understands  the  rudimraits  of 
drumming.  The  late  Frederick  Neal 
Iness  knew  every  drum  rudiment.  His 
favorite  rudimental  drum  beat  was  the 
Pariddle. 


for  yoor  Musical  Instrument 


ALTO  Sax. 

MBOIUM  MO.S 


Clarinet 
Alto  Sax 
Melody  Sax 
Tenor  Sax 


Note  to  Musical  Directors:  Too  much 
Jatiissary  music  scill  spoil  the  good 
effects  you  are  tryitsg  to  put  over  soith 
your  band  or  ordtestra. 


If  Ashton  Stevens  and  0.  0.  McIn¬ 
tyre  quit  writing  for  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner,  I  know  one  subscription 
they  are  going  to  lose.  The  best  arti¬ 
cle  O.  O.  McIntyre  has  ever  written, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  the  one  that 
appeared  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
about  his  “Grandmother.”  I  wtmder 
if  Stevens  evo:  listens  to  the  drums,  or 
is  his  whole  mind  wrapped  up  in  his 
banjo? 


Clarinet 
Alto  Sax 
Melody  Sax 
Tenor  Sax 


DEMAND  **MICR(y*  REEDS  — be  assured  of  complete  satisfaction 

CempUtt  iUustraUd  catalog  of  '“MICRO'' 

■  R  bEi  Miutcal  Instrument  Products  sent  npon  request. 

ALL  LEADING  MUSIC  STORES  SELL  “MICRO”  PRODUCTS 

J.  SCHWMITZ  MUSIC  CO..  Ine.,  tl  W.  1M  SL.  ISpL  I,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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I  am 

Under  40 


Now! 

Pedler  Makes  a 
New  Generous 
Offer  to  Every 
Student 
Musician! 


— and  “it  so  happens 
that  I  don't  Smoke" 


Fiend  for  Subs 


Now  that  our  tummies  are  full  and 
the  new  year  is  here,  resolutions  are 
in  order.  We  know  one  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  that  many,  many  of  our  SidMcrip- 
tion  Agents  made,  and  they  must  have 
made  it  before  the  start  of  the  new 
year.  And  that  was  for  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  lists  of  subs. 

We’re  simply  smothering  in  new 
subs.  Here  are  some  of  those  who 
did  it. 


Amazing  Exclusive 
Improvement  FREE 
With  This  Model  m 

You  do  not  have  to  buy 
an  esqpensive  clarinet  to 
get  this  wonderful  improve- 
ment,  either.  On  the  con- 
traiy — Pedler  is  making  this 
generous  concession  on  a  dar-  H 
inet  model  whidi  is  already  H 
the  outstanding  value  of  the 
entire  clarinet  Add.  Though 
the  new  Pedkr  SOver  "400” 
clarinet  sells  for  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  most  professkmal 
tvpe  instruments,  yet  it  is  de- 
dared  by  many  of  America’s 
finest  darinet  players  to  be 
the  equal,  in  toM  and  purity, 
of  ordln^  professional  in- 
stmmentsi  ■EL 

And  it  is  on  Uiis  awdel  that  we 
are  now  sMns  700  the  adjustable 
tuning  Murell  This  amaslng  new 
discovery  is  d>e  improveuient 
which  musicians  have  sought  for 
yaaia,  to  conquer  one  of  the 
wont  enemies  of  tee  clarinet  mu- 
sic — vaenum  between  the  Joints. 

Now  instead  of  sudden  whoops, 
whines  and  squeaks— which  ue 
suddenly-produced  vacuum  often 
causes  yon  are  certain  of  a  pure, 
even  tone  all  the  thus. 

Write  now  and  ted  out  about  ■f 
Om  beautifnl  Pedler  Silver  “SSS” 
darinet.  Find  out  bow  you  can  ^B| 
get  it  wltb  this  additional  re-  ^|F 
inement  FRKB.  Because  of  its 
wonderful  value,  you  will  want  ^B 
to  know  about  tbe  “4SS"  any-  ^B 
way:  net  now,  to  be  sure  yon 
got  in  on  this  additional  over. 

HAitYPEDLERICO..lK. 


The  Hoosier  state  beads  the  list  this 
time.  (You  should  know  which  state 
that  is,  for  we  told  you  last  November.) 
Our  “brandy  new”  Agent  from  Hobart, 
Jim  Witty,  has  done  marvelous  worit 
in  bringing  home  the  bacon,  I  mean 
subs,  in  such  a  short  time. 

Willis  Sheets  of  Crawfordsville  and 
Jdm  Wiltermood  have  both  sent  in 
quite  a  tidy  list  of  subs  to  begin  tbe 
new  year  right. 


Here’s  a  nice  healthy  order  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  Donald  Richardstm, 
Canadian,  Texas.  Muchas  gracias. 


Did  you  ever  know  that  some  people 
in  Nebraska  used  rocks  for  tables?  And 
on  these  tables  Helen  A.  Wopata  of 
Table  Rock  writes  out  everybody’s  sub¬ 
scription? 


The  East  beat  the  West  in  subs  this 
month.  Yes,  sir,  by  one  great,  big  sub. 
(Gentle  reader,  East  means  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  West  means  west 
of  it.) 

If  it  wasn't  for  Elisabeth  Moroxow- 
ski  of  Westbury,  New  Yoric;  Robert 
Dalton  of  BurlingUm,  Vermont;  Flor¬ 
ence  Moses  of  Utica,  New  York;  and 
Joyce  H.  Fdts  of  Logui,  West  Virginia, 
the  West  would  have  galloped  off  with 
the  rubber  doughnuts. 


My  Nmmtn  It  Mesrim/m  Pjluagnr 
Mn  Year  Sitbt 


Out  West  some  of  our  stars  are 
Donald  Starks  of  Boise,  Idaho;  Pascal 
W.  Davis  of  Mcnierson,  Kansas; 
LeRoy  Thompson  of  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado;  ’way  ig>  there  in  Oregon  we 
have  Robert  B.  Read  of  Salem,  and  a 
few  states  away  we  have  Dwane  H. 
En^ish  of  St.  Maries,  Idaho. 


When  it  rains,  it  pours.  Such  is  the 
case  with  subs  from  (%io.  Billy  Bums 
sent  in  two  orders  during  the  month  of 
December,  but  Donald  Tingle  of 
Modesto,  California,  beat  him  by  one. 
He  sent  in  three  lists. 

More  from  CMiio.  Edward  Davison 
of  Cleveland,  Edna  Edmiston  of  Smith- 
ville,  and  Lee  D.  Stem  of  Cleveland 
Heights  have  all  helped  to  keq>  the  big 
sub  ball  rolling. 


Sending  in  subs  fnmi  Hudson,  Wis¬ 
consin?  Ruth  loves  it.  You  know, 
Ruth  Lovett  of  Hudson. 

Then  in  Mcmticello,  Wisconsin.  (No, 
this  is  not  Jefferson’s  home.)  John  S. 
Richards  has  had  most  of  his  pupils 
subscribe  to  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


The  latest  scandal  at  Lanark,  Illinois, 
from  Beth  D.  Hower,  is  that  an  over¬ 
grown  list  of  subs  is  on  its  way  to  ac¬ 
company  tbe  other  list  she  sent  in. 


Here  are  s<Mne  more  new  Agents  who 
have  sent  in  their  initial  orders,  Clifford 
Goff,  Ashland,  Kentucky;  John  Gotts- 
chalk.  Shepherd,  Michig^;  Jerry  Mul- 
rooey,  Boiin,  New  Hampehire,  and 
WQey  Brackett,  Abingdon,  Illinois. 


Who’s  Who 


Cathryn  Fildes 


Does  environment  play  a 
big  part  in  your  life? 
Certainly  it  does  —  in 
evetycme’s  life. 

Nothing  more  true  can  be  said 
about  Cathryn  FUdes,  of  (Xney, 
Illinois,  who  won  first  prise  in 
both  State  and  National  Saxo¬ 
phone  solo  contests  in  1931. 

Cathryn  is  the  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family  of  five,  all  of 
whom  are  saxophone  p^ym. 

During  her  junior  year  at  hi|^ 
school  Miss  FUdes  won  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  state  ccmtests  after 
which  she  went  to  the  National 
contest  at  Flint,  Michigan. 

Profiting  by  the  valwble  ex¬ 
perience  she  had  at  Flint,  Miss 
FUdes  was  interested  in  trying  her 
luck  again  for  the  1931  National 
Contest. 


Selecting  the  piece,  “Estilian 
Caprice,”  by  Gene  Paul,  ^  prac¬ 
ticed  on  it  aU  winter  untU  the 
time  for  the  q;>ring  contest.  Her 
patioice  in  practicing  was  fully 
rewarded  for  she  now  holds  first 
place  in  both  the  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Contests. 

Much  of  her  success  she  cred¬ 
its  to  the  eariy  advice  of  her 
father  on  playing  whole  notes  for 
one  oUire  summer.  She  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  bands,  orchestras, 
quartettes,  and  other  musical  or¬ 
ganisations-  throughout  her  school 
days. 

“But,”  says  Cathryn,  as  do  aU 
good  musicians,  “there  is  stUl 
romn  fw  imixovement.  I  b(^ 
to  advance  more  and  more  so  that 
I  may  rightfully  make  music  my 


There  is  one  sectkm 
of  '  the  band  that 
“holds  up”  the  rest  of  die 
organisation  —  tibe  clari¬ 
nets  and  odier  wood 
winds.  Often  this  section 
is  weak.  Sometimes  it  is 
not  as  clear  and  true  in 
tone  as  it  should  be. 

For  ymn  Podlor  clarlaott  bar* 
boM  keoptes  maay  amatmr 
baaSa  ia  a  claaa  whara  thar 
coaotn  faaorabljr  with  pro. 
tudnnal  ootfita  liarawia  Pad* 
lar  rraftaaiM  aoppip  achool 
baadaaaia  inatramaaM  tkat  ptodaca  taal 

pwttp  of  toaa  afad  porfM  pftch,  at  raateeabli 

PCIM^  ^ 

Now  Fadlar  prodncaa  anatlMr  laSaamit  la  dail> 
aat  coaatracdoa.  It  la  aa  adimtabla  tiudas  btr- 
raL  Na  aiota  “off-pitdF*  aaddaa  iqaMia  aid 
daa  to  racaoai  bWaam  tha  Jeiala;  a  tate 
«  9ia  tanina  barcat  adnata  pftch  taaaiadtoMgr. 
Tat  tha  adwoaal  coat  of  tha  toaiac  hartal  m 
amaaiaslr.low— aa  aHsht  aa  addMoa  to  Uto  coat 
**5^  tiiat  poa  caa  hardbr  baVato  it 
poari^  la  aiora;  tf  yon  ahaady  hara 

a  Padlar  dariaat  that  deaa  a«t  haaa  toa  taidac 
banal,  yoe  caa  bay  it  and  pot  It  oa,  for  thfi 
aaaia  aotaiaal  prlca 

SaM  to^  for  coiaplata  facta  aboot  Um  aatha 
Padlar  Haa.  Lat  oa  tatt  yoa  about  tiiaaa  baauti- 
fol  biatnaaoBto  and  aapadany  about  SUa  aaw 
inToutiae  that  couqaara  ooa  of  tha  want  aaaadto 
of  traatoaad,  beaadfal  clarlaat  anaic.  tlfaaaly 
Budl  tha  coupoa  bafow.  Than  la  ao  obSsatiaa. 
Do  It  aourl 

HARRY  PEDLER  St  CO.,  Inc* 

Dept.  SM.1-S2-2  EUdiart.  Indiaiut 


Write  today 
p. I  for 
your 

1(1  photo*  I  ' 

World’,  i  copy 


$elmer 


You’ll  Ploy  Better 
Wtth  a  Selmer'* 
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His  rival,  evidently  played  his  solo  for 
the  first  time,  stumbled  a  little  on  a 
cadenza  and  our  hero  felt  sure  that  the 
contest  was  just  as  good  as  won. 

The  band  was  dismissed,  but  the  two 
contestants  were  asked  to  stay.  Our 
hero  was  taken  into  the  bandmaster’s 
private  room  and  told  that  so  far  he  had 
won  the  contest,  but  before  a  final  de¬ 
cision  could  be  reached  there  was  just 
one  more  thing  for  him  to  do  and  that 
was  to  play  the  scale  of  F*  major.  (Xir 
hero  started  to  sweat,  he  turned  cold 
and  alternately  hot  again  ...  he  could 
not  play  this  scale  and  finally  had  to 
confess  as  much. 

A  few  minutes  later,  our  hero’s  rival 
played  this  scale  (md  got  the  fob. 

The  bandmaster  es^dained  that  the 
reason  for  his  final  test  and  decision 
was  to  be  sure  that  the  man  he  selected 
had  studied  his  instrument  seriously  so 
that  in  an  emergency  he  would  not  let 
the  band  down.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  our  hero  got  out  his  old  instruction 
books  and  did  some  serious  studying 
so  that  when  the  new  semester  arrived 
he  again  conq)eted  and  won  the  job.  To 
IN’ove  that  this  is  a  true  story  permit 
me  to  say  that  this  hai^ned  many 
years  ago  and  the  writer  was  the  young 
man  who  could  not  {day  Ft  major. 

Do  you  dislike  stories  with  a  moral? 
I  have  told  this  one  at  the  risk  of  in¬ 
curring  your  disfavor.  But  its  lesson  is 
very  importvit.  Scales,  technical  exer¬ 
cise,  the  lessons  given  to  you  by  your 
teacher,  may  be  more  or  less  uninter¬ 
esting  but  if  you  do  not  learn  them 
well,  there  will  come  a  day  when  you 
will  regret  exceedingly  your  lack  of  ap- 
{dication.  The  sages  and  great  men 
have  told  us  such  things  as,  “genius  is 
90%  sweat,”  or  “genius  is  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  taking  infinite  pains.”  If  you 
ever  lost  a  job  that  was  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  you  like  I  did  because  I  had 
been  careless  in  my  study,  then  you 
would  agree  that  “taking  infinite  pains” 
is  well  worth  while. 

The  writer  does  not  want  you  to  class 
him  with  the  father  who  was  spanking 
his  son  and  who  said,  “Some  day  son, 
you  will  understand  why  I  am  doing 
this.”  You  do  not  need  to_  wait  for 
that  “someday”  but  you  can  under¬ 
stand  now  that  the  little  things  are  im¬ 
portant.  If  you  intend  to  play  comet, 
play  it  well  or  not  at  all. 


A  Tragedy 
in  F*  Major 


A  Banner 


(Coutinued  from  page  IS) 


Mooseheart 


polka  with  band  accompaniment.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  our  young  man  had 
played  the  solo  which  was  selected  for 
him  many  times,  so  when  his  turn  ar¬ 
rived  he  sailed  through  it  like  a  veteran. 


in  Atlantic  City  the  band  played  daily 
concerts  on  Young’s  Million  Dollar 
Pier,  the  Steel  Pier  and  in  the  mammoth 
Convention  Hall.  It  was  in  this  hall 
that  they  played  for  the  reception  of 
Senator  James  J.  Davis,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  it  was  also  at  this  time  that 
Charles  G.  Curtis,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  said  over  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  Syston  “Mooseheart 
has  a  real  band  and  one  of  which  to  be 
justly  proud.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  follow  the 
career  of  a  band  boy  at  Mooseheart, 
from  the  time  he  first  applies  for  an  in¬ 
strument  until  he  graduates.  Any  stu¬ 
dent  wishing  to  take  up  a  band  instru¬ 
ment  makes  his  wishes  known  to  either 
the  Director  or  the  assistant  Bandmas¬ 
ter.  He  is  then  given  a  Saxette,  which 
is  little  more  than  a  tin  fife  with  six 
holes.  These  instruments  can  be  siq>- 
plied  cheaply  and  are  merely  used  as  a 
means  for  determining  ^rtitude  along 
musical  lines. 

The  child  studies  this  instrument  for 
four  weeks  or  sometimes  less.  By  that 
time  he  knows  the  names  and  values  of 
notes  and  having  been  taugbt  in  classes, 
be  has  a  conception  of  ensemble  play¬ 
ing.  Out  of  an  average  class  of  twelve 
possibly  only  six  receive  instruments. 
These  are  thought  to  have  normal  or 
above  normal  ^>titudes  so  far  as  music 
is  concerned. 

As  much  as  possible  the  student  is 
given  his  own  choice  of  an  instrument. 
After  being  assigned  an  instrument  he 
is  put  into  the  beginners’  band.  As  soon 
as  the  director  of  this  band  recommends 
him  for  promotion  he  enters  the  Junior 
Band,  which  at  {N'esent  comprises  75 
pieces.  From  here  certain  definite  rules 
and  regulations  govern  his  promotion  to 
the  Concert  Band  and  the  privilege  of 
remaining  there. 

Elach  band  member  has  the  (opportu¬ 
nity  of  receiving  a  beautiful  band  letter 
after  a  certain  number  of  years’  service. 
Among  the  requirements  for  a  letter  are 
such  things  as  certain  efficiency  in  play- 


WHT  ENVT  A  HOT  PUTEI?  IE  ONE 

Tw  an  «ulb  IMIB  !•  “bat*’  with  "HOT 
lOLODT  BKUT8."  ItarlM  adUian  jMt 
liaiad.  aalarfad  t*  IS  infaaataaal  aaaau  ifar- 
■anij  "7  HOT  MKMDT  SKBVn")  at  M 

laSMM  !■ 

Bbartaat  and  Mat  pcaetloal  iMnaUlag  beak 
■  Iba  Mifcat  tadar.  Baecaaifblb  taagbt  Mr 
tea  jraara.  An  laatnaaota  aaaapt  plaaa. 

Taaabaa  ba«  la:  iMgrarlaa  aa  ai^;  iBpn*!** 
la  aw  kar:  aad  alaj  bat  aa  an  tody  althaat 
aaa  W  banaaay.  (Saatlaaaaa  hat  atyla  tlaaart- 
M  tba  ebaraa.  AH  trleka  irlatad  alU  aataa. 
SS— •eZCIALLY  PRICED— «t 
Wbat'aaara  aap;  I.  A.  Blkart.  Chleaat.  m— 
“U  yaa  aaa't  rtay  bat  after  laaialaf  tbaaa  aa- 
arata  yaa  aarar  anU." 

Vva  da  battaat  artaailaa  at  all  klada 
at  laaaat  priaaa.  Wrlta  tar  pHaaa. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR 
JANUARY.  1932,  ONLY 

Opaa  raaalpt  a(  tbit  "Ad"  aad  tS.td  win  aaad 
beak  paataald. 

UBRTICH  PUBUSHINC  CO. 


THEODORA  TROENDLE 

PianUt,  Compeaar,  Artiat  T— char 
SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

WB  ARTS  BUILDING  CHICAGO 


Now  We  Know! 

To  croon — ^To  make  a  continuous 
Im^ow  sound,  as  cattle  in  pain;  to 
bellow. — ^Webster’s  Dictionary. 


t 
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ing,  sight  reading,  fifteen  solo  or  en¬ 
semble  appearances,  excellent  personal 
appearance,  etc. 

All  band  work  is  conducted  outside 
of  school  time  or  during  the  school  li¬ 
brary  periods  of  the  students.  These 
library  periods  are  rather  scarce,  due  to 
the  necessity  of  students  going  to  Voca¬ 
tional  Classes  for  a  half  day.  This,  in 
reality,  gives  all  students  only  one-half 
day  in  academic  subjects..  Band  is  an 
activity  which  must  be  carried  on  out¬ 
ride  of  school  hours.  Rehearsals  are 
therefore  held  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings  from  7:30  to  8:45 
o’clock.  The  most  unfortunate  part  of 
the  system  is  that  there  is  very  little 
time  for  individual  practice. 

Due  to  our  method  of  living  in  halls, 
practice  must  necessarily  be  restricted. 
All  practice  must  be  done  between  the 
hours  of  4  and  6,  and  since  this  is  a 
recreation  period  for  all  students,  it 
takes  quite  a  bit  of  backbone  not  to  use 
it  as  such,  especially  when  certain  things 
are  assigned  for  every  other  hour  of  the 
day.  In  a  recent  survey  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  average  daily  individual 
practice  was  from  20  to  25  minues.  This 
is  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  fact 
that  every  student  receives  20  minutes 
of  private  instruction  once  a  week.  With 
an  organized  program  it  is  surprising 
what  can  be^  accomplished  during  a 
twenty  minute  lesson. 

Within  the  ptast  two  years  all  the 
band  boys  who  have  graduated  are  fol¬ 
lowing  music  to  a  more  or  less  extent 
and  fifty  percent  of  them  are  following 
it  as  a  profession. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  band 
boys  a  musical  education  of  such  na¬ 
ture  that  they  may  become  better  men 
and  citizens.  The  extremely  talented  are 
placed  in  fine  music  schools  or  colleges. 
While  none  of  the  students  have  fimds 
necessary  to  go  through  these  institu¬ 
tions,  they  are  prqMred  so  that  they 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  procuring 
scholarships.  During  the  past  two 
years  five  Mooseheart  graduates  have 
secured  scholarships  in  the  finest  music 
schools  in  the  country.  And  so  while 
they  lack  funds  to  pay  for  a  college  edu¬ 
cation,  they  find  that  where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way. 


Supply  every  music  need  fitom  one  source. 
Save  money  on  everypurduue.Selectfrom 
immense  stocks  illustrated  and  described 
in  our  catalog.  We  are  American  distribu* 
tors  for  Be^n  Trumpets  and  Band  In> 
struments,  Loree  Obo^  Heckel  Bassoons, 
Heberlein  Violins.  Buy  diese  famous  in* 
struments  direct  from  us  at  lowest  prices 
in  years.  Be  sure  to  get  our  literature  and 
special  offers  before  making  any  musical 
purchase. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 
on  Metal  Clarinets  I 


Write  for 
BIG  NEW 
CATALOG 


ticfappliMofBllkiiida.Atk  C«IRacherEtliableBoelimir«temCUtiiict,17k«r.6rinK«.Hc 
foe  III  iihiTrelplM  nlTcf  plated  with  bonuthcaKert,  in  DcLim  model  imitadoa 

inlrpri gator  coTMt^  plnfhli^  CMt . GM 

CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 


Send  mn  3  ynnrljr  seba,  at  Sic  aach  and  1  will  sand  yon,  postpaid, 
your  ehoica  of  thasa  baastiful  gold  and  anamd  pins.  Gat  3  friands 
to  snbscriba;  tha  pin  is  yonrs.  Taka  yonr  choica. 


Trmapet  pint  All  gold  inatrument  with 
beautiful  embossed  effect. 

Vloia  phi:  A  beautiful  red-brown 
euamd  body.  Perfect  in  all  details.  A 
real  work  of  art. 

Music  Lyre  pla:  Something  every  mu¬ 
sician  ought  to  wear.  Burnished  gold. 
Beautiful  in  its  simplicity. 


Eighth  NMa  pin:  Small  Uack  enamel 
Eighth  Note  on  gold  staff. 

^awnphnns  pha:  Unusually  accurate  in 
detail,  gold  imd  enamel.  Very  unusual. 

Grand  Piano  pin:  A  perfect  miniature. 
Body  is  of  blade  enamel  with  white 
enamel  keyboard.  OntUne,  legs,  etc.,  in 
gold. 


Words  of  the  Wise 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  sixty 
cents  in  payment  of  my  subscription  for 
another  year  of  The  School  Musician. 
I  cannot  get  along  without  it. — Herbert 
0.  Pepper,  West  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Each  pin  pnehnd  in  bnnutiful  plttsk-Hiind  gift  box.  Mnkns 
lovMy  gift.  Snnd  3  subs  bsforo  Fnbmnry  A 

Mariann  Pflumgmr 
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MosicTeadiers 

and 

Supervisors 


MEASUIIC  THE 

Musical  Talent 
Achievement 
Information 
and 

Appreciation 
of  Your  Pupils 


Do  your  pupila  have 
talent? 

la  your  inatruetion 
etfeetive? 

Do  your  pupila  know 
muaie  and  muai- 
cianaf 

The  answers  to  these  questions 
may  be  obtained  by  using 

Th«  S«ash<Mr«  Musical 
Talwst  Tests 

The  Kwahvassar-Ruch 
Musicsd  Acoomplishment 

Tests 

The  Kwalwasser  Test  tA 
Musical  Infonnation 
and  Appreciation 


Write  for  infornutioa  and  prices. 
Caulogue  on  request. 


Bnresii  of 

Edocstional  Research 
and  Service 

University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  City 


We  Are  Making 
America  Musical 

This  Month 

James  C.  Harper 

Lenoir,  North  Carolina 
Is  Elected  to  Our  Hall  of  Fame 

PICTURE  ON  PAGE  2 


WHEN  the  Lenoir,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  High  School  Band  played 
together  with  two  university 
bands  at  the  \%ginia-Carolina  Thanks¬ 
giving  football  game,  how  numy  of  the 
spectators  considered  the  time,  effort 
and  instructi(Hi  necessary  to  perfect  a 
high  school  band  to  such  a  degree  of 
excellence? 

The  man  behind  the  scenes  is  none 
other  than  James  C.  Harper,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association 
and  principal  and  band  director  of  Le¬ 
noir  Hi|^  School,  Lenoir,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Lenoir  Sgh  School  Band  has  entered 
every  school  band  contest  held  in  North 
Carolina  when  it  was  eligible  to  do  so, 
and  has  a  goodly  number  of  cups  and 
plaques  to  show  for  its  work.  While  the 
Lenoir  Hi^  School  is  a  Class  B  school, 
the  band  has  requested  permission  to 
{day  in  Class  A  for  the  past  three  state 
contests. 

In  1931  they  tied  with  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  for  first  place  in  Class 
A  defeating  several  very  large  and  ca¬ 
pable  bands  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Band  rehearsals  are  held  at  night  in 
addition  to  individual  and  section  prac¬ 
tice  sriiich  goes  on  regularly  during 
school  hours.  As  Mr.  Harper  is  also 
the  principal  it  is  natural  that  he  cannot 
give  all  of  his  time  to  the  bands.  There 
are  two  assistants,  former  students  of 
the  school  and  members  of  the  band, 
who  help  to  instruct  both  the  Junior  and 
Senior  organisations. 

From  a  bank  clerk  to  his  present  po¬ 
sition  as  principal  of  a  hi(^  school  and 
band  director  in  nine  short  years  is  quite 
a  junq)  but  James  C.  Harper  made  the 
grade. 


Until  graduation  in  191S  Mr.  Harper 
was  a  member  of  the  Davidson  College 
band  and  orchestra.  He  received  his 
Master  of  Arts  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  a  year  later.  While  at¬ 
tending  this  university  he  became  a 
pixHninent  member  of  the  orchestra  and 
glee  club. 

Upon  graduation  in  1916  be  entered 
the  banking  business  which  was  to  be 
interrupted  by  a  call  to  the  First  Offi¬ 
cers’  Training  Camp  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Georgia.  Two  years  later  be  had  been 
prmnoted  from  the  role  of  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  captain.  In  July,  1918,  he 
was  transfened  to  organise  and  com¬ 
mand  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit  at  South 
Carolina  A.  &  M.  College,  Orangeburg, 

S.  C.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was 
again  transferred  to  command  the  S.  A. 

T.  C.  unit  at  Washington  k  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lexington,  Virginia.  After  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  army  in  1919  Mr.  Har¬ 
per  again  took  up  his  pursuit  of  the 
banking  business  in  New  York,  {laying 
with  amateur  orchestras  in  his  spare 
time.  Always  seeking  for  better  qipor- 
tunities,  Mr.  Harper  accqited  a  position 
in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  iriiere  he  did 
banking  by  day  and  orchestra  playing 
by  ni(d>t.  One  thing  led  to  another  and 
in  1924  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  hi^  school 
band,  which  position  be  filled  in  the 
time  be  could  spare  from  his  other  work 
at  a  furniture  factory. 

Then  in  September,  1928,  the  big  op¬ 
portunity  came  and  James  C.  Harper 
was  elected  principal  of  Lenoir  Hig^ 
Sebod  in  addition  to  his  being  band  di¬ 
rector.  Of  course,  he  gave  ig>  the  other 
position,  and  since  that  time  has  held 
his  new  posts  moat  satisfactorily. 
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Pearls  of  Wisdom 

(Contintied  from  pace  21) 


An  Instantaneous  Success  I 

Ink  SUf  B«es  aid  Skdf  FtliM  tf  Ckartcitr 

$ip»eial  imUrtU  to  tiU  mttafe  trade  ora  tkoM 
HMaCBMLMS  MVaC  SHELF  BOIES  AND 
SHELF  FOUOS. 

DittineUm  to  atyie,  atardc  in  eomUmetion,  thay 
akote  a  maWfy  o/  workmmiUp  that  rajlaata  taa 
aioatar  erofUman, 

Fo«  o«aa  <t  to  yoar  toiatoaaa  to  «art/y  tkaaa  tUAmt  and 
wt  Hand  rtadr  to  $ubHanHato  them.  Ton  tHO  fhtd  onr 
otHHaneo  of  vtdno  if  you  aiaka  known  to  na  yoar  rtankro- 
montt  and  mnAfkaAmt.  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

L  M.  HESCHELES,  Inc. 

Td.:  SPttoc  7—3414  toll  Utovaratty  flaeak  Naw  Yarii 
PRICn  ON  SIZES  TO  FIT  SPECIAL 
SHELVING  CHBEKPULLY  FURNISHED 


pen  in  sU  honesty,  the  coach,  at  that 
time,  not  kno’winc  that  he  would  be 
called  later  to  act  as  judge  where  that 
band  was  entered.  He  could  refuse  of 
course,  but  who  refuses  honor  and 
money?  And  again,  not  that  the  coach- 
judge  would  be  dishonest  in  his  opinion 
for  any  reason;  but  if  the  band  played 
as  he  had  coached  it  to  play  his  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  could  not  possibly  be  ad¬ 
verse.  This  matter,  I  presume,  will 
receive  attention  at  future  meetings.  I 
attended  a  ccmcert  once  where  the  di¬ 
rector  played  three  big  numbers,  all  of 
which  were  on  the  selected  list.  He 
passed  around  to  a  dozen  of  us  dumb 
band  leaders  slips  asking  that  we  sug¬ 
gest  which  number  be  performed  the 
best,  and  also  to  please  stipulate  WHY 
this  was  so.  He  was  a  better  man  than 
we  were  anyway  and  possibly  was  not 
influenced  by  our  suggestions,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  he  never  offered  to  pay 
me  for  my  bri|^  and  scintillating  in¬ 
jections  of  siqireme  wisdom.  I  have 
coadied  some  bands  at  so  much  per 
coach,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until 
such  time  as  our  body  in  control  for¬ 
bids  it  Fin  the  exchange  of  ideas  thus 
brou^t  out  MUST  be  good  for  the 
children  in  the  band;  and  being  GOOD 
far  them  is  what  our  entire  work  is 
intended.  Playing  under  other  direc¬ 
tors  is  very  fine  training  for  the  chil- 
drmi:  and  this  fine  training  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  our  desires. 


The 

HENTON  MOUTHPIECE 

for  SAXOPHONES  and  CLARINETS 

Poutively  the  greateet  boon  to  ambitione  ptayera  eydyed  is  yean.  Eadoned  and  rccona- 
mended  by  JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA  and  the  vorkTa  foremoct  playera. 

Perfected  facing  and  tone  chamber  prodncca  an  erenaeca  of  acale,  beauty  of  tone,  and  a 
degree  of  Tohime  heretofore  conaidered  im^oaaible. 

Write  today  for  beantifnl  deeeriptiye  Art  Brochure  diacloaing  yalnable  aecreta  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  mouthpiecea. 

HENTON- KNECHT 

24  South  18th  Street  '  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Band  and  Orchestra 

Oflmp  ^  /n  the  Sierras  Among  the  Redwoods  cj  California 

For  boy  and  girl  musicians  of  hi^  schod  and  junior 
collie  age.  Instrumental  and  vocal  instruction. 


Write  for  particulars  to  Major  Earl  Dillon, 

Kerman  Union  School,  Kerman,  Calif. 


Bohmur  Krill,  who  has  played 
many  concerts  this  last  fall  at  various 
schools  and  colleges,  has  shown  us 
what  wonderful  effects  can  be  gotten 
with  thirty  well-chosen  instruments  di¬ 
rected  by  a  Master  Musician.  His  {eo- 
grams  have  been  high  class,  yet  {Ne- 
sented  in  such  an  interesting  and  artis¬ 
tic  manner  as  to  be  highly  entertaining 
and  instructive  to  our  schods.  We  owe 
a  debt  of  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Krill 
and  his  fine  band  for  bringing  to  us 
these  ezcqitional  programs  which  have 
so  stimulated  music  in  our  schools.  We 
sincerely  lu^  this  band  and  its  artistic 
conductor  will  again  be  with  us  this 
year.  We  will  never  have  enough  of 
this  fine  music. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

Makers  of  high  grade  BOEHM  FLUTES 
arxi  PICCOLX)S,  used  ^  leading  artists 
in  Symphony  and  Opera  Orchestras.  New 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 


S*HAVNES  C0*»06  massave-BOSTON 


A  BAND  TO  BE  PROUD  OF  I 

Yea  will  etrlking  rulto  from  your  Bud,  awn  tboagh  It  b  not  large  and  cnmplata 

in  inatrimwiitatiaa.  if  yea  nae  kENOES  BAND  BOOKS  Na  1  and  Na  t. 

18  aaay,  well  arranged,  attracthre  anmben  in  each  Bookl 
DON’T  WAIT— Write  today  for  SAMPLE  SOLO  CORNET  BOOKS  and  CATALOGUE. 

F.  C  MenfM,  Poblislier,  101-15  Flora  Avou,  CfarralanA  O. 


HARK  YEl  SVB  AGENTS! 

Just  because  you  haverCt  a  list  of  subs  a  mile  long  is  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn*t  send  in  the  few  you  have.  Wefre  always  glad 
to  get  our  subs  in  two*s  and  three's.  No  matter  how  small  your 
orders  are,  you  are  always  given  credit  for  them,  M.P. 


Once  more:  May  the  New  Year  bring 
forth  closer  harmony,  both  in  music  and 
association. 
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Why  Not  Yours? 


WflIlfCT  fff 

ImtiMVS 

March 

f  IMM  Of  MQMt  WMWIlUyOM 

JUuicJm  LE.IU(GLEY 

^  haScn 


__  ^  il 

ESWM  MUOMT  WARTNUI  CUVttANO  Mmm 

Walter  Jacobs* im. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Hundreds  of  organizations 
celebrating  the  bicoitennial 
of  the  birth  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  already  have  adopted 

Father  of  His  Country 

for  the  Grand  Elnsemble  of 
their  musical  program. 

WHY  NOT  YOURS? 

AU  choruses,  band  and 
orchestra  in  same  key 

WALTER  JACOBS,  INC. 

us  Bojrlatoa  St.  Boston,  Moao. 


Loani  to  Ploy  tbo  Most  Popular  of 
MoJsro  lastnuBoota 

THE  PUNO  ACCORDION 

By  Adoptiac 

PIETRO  DEIRO*S  METHOD 

${Jt 

Used  by  AU  T<fo«Uns  Toachert  and 
Proirisinosli  in  tbe  Cooatry 

FOR  Bi^NNERS 

Little  Acoordiooist— VoL  I . 

Li^  Aooordiooiat— VoL  n .  JS 

Little  Aecordiooist— VoL  III/ .  LOO 

Coataiainc  Graded  Coopoaitiotis  for  the 
Learner. 

Catalos  of  300  Arraacementa 
-  Seat  Free  on  Request 

O.  PAGAN!  A  BRO. 

rSC  DWI.A  HM.Ywl4ll.Y. 


The  Noises  Fiddle  Players  Make 

(Continued  from  pafe  17) 


through  its  position  of  rest,  and  ceases 
when  the  string  finally  regains  its  posi¬ 
tion  of  rest — until  it  is  again  pushed  or 
pulled  out  of  line.  With  the  violin 
family  the  bow  pulls  the  string  out  of 
line,  or  pushes  it  out;  when  it  has  been 
moved  as  far  as  the  string  tension  and 
the  bow  pressure  determine,  the  string’s 
elasticity  forces  it  back  in  ^te  of  the 
pressure  of  the  bow.  The  elasticity  of 
the  bow-hair  aUows  it  to  move  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  that  it  interferes  but  slightly 
with  the  string  motion,  the  hair  really 
vibrates  with  the  string.  When  the 
string  moves  as  far  as  it  can  against  the 
bow-motion  the  hair  carries  it  back 
again  as  far  as  it  was  the  first  time. 
So,  instead  of  the  time  gradually  dying 
away  it  continues  as  long  as  the  bow 
moves  at  whatever  intensity  the  player 
wishes  within  the  limit  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  of  course. 

But  in  any  case,  the  motion  of  the 
string  is  of  the  same  sort  as  observed 
in  the  r(^.  In  the  musical  instrument 
string  the  movement  is  so  rapid  that  it 
is  impossible  to  follow  it,  then  the  string 
is  always  comparatively  small  and  its 
arc  of  motion  is  likewise  restricted  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tension  on  the  string, 
which  also  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
eye  to  follow  the  details  of  the  motion. 
About  all  the  eye  can  discern  is  that 
the  string  is  moving.  What  was  said 
in  a  previous  instalment  about  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  pitch  and  frequency  to  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  ear  to  sense  pitch  below 
a  certain  limit,  and  the  curiously  near 
parallel  of  the  eye  to  the  ear  in  its  re¬ 
sponse  to  sensation  will  make  this  clearer, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  do  that.  At  some¬ 
where  around  sixteen  frequencies  per 
second  the  average  ear  ceases  to  bear  a 
smooth  tone  and  becomes  conscious  of 
each  vibration  as  a  sqMuate  event,  like¬ 
wise  at  somewhere  around  sateen  ob¬ 
jects  per  second  the  eye  ceases  to  see 
each  object  as  a  unit  and  sees  a  mov¬ 
ing  lecture  which  changes  as  the  objects 
themselves  change.  If  the  pictures  or 
objects  are  presented  at  less  than  six¬ 
teen  or  thereabouts  a  second  each  one 
is  seen,  but  when  they  are  faster  than 
that  they  begin  to  cause  a  continuous 
sensation.  It  is  obvious  that  when  a 
string  vibrates  fast  enou^  to  cause  tone 
it  is  moving  too  fast  for  the  eye  to  sense 
each  detail  of  its  motion.  The  only  way 
we  can  perceive  these  details  is  to  use 


a  string  that  is  large  enough  to  see 
[Mainly  and  then  vibrate  it  so  slowly 
that  it  cannot  produce  tone,  then  the 
eye  can  follow  its  movement.  And  that 
is  what  we  do  when  we  use  the  rope  as 
eiqdained  previously. 

JUST  as  with  the  rope,  if  we  make  the 
instrument  string  longer  and  do  not 
change  it  any  other  way,  it  moves  more 
slowly,  its  frequency  is  less,  and  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  tone  of  lower  intch.  That  is  the 
reason  that  bass  strings  are  longer  than 
strings  to  fX'oduce  treble  tones.  If  we 
make  tbe  string  heavier  without  chang¬ 
ing  it  in  any  other  way,  it  moves  slower 
and  gives  a  lower  tone.  That  is  why  the 
G  string  on  a  violin  is  wrapped  while 
the  E  string  is  not.  It  is  impossible,  or 
at  least  highly  impractical,  to  make  the 
G  string  longer  than  the  E  string;  it  is 
also  impossible  to  have  its  tension  much 
less  than  that  of  the  E  string — if  it  were 
so  planned  the  technical  balance  of  the 
instrument  would  be  sadly  imptured, 
that  is,  the  player  would  have  to  use 
different  left-hand  technic  for  the  G 
string  than  for  tbe  E  string.  Likewise 
the  sound-board  would  require  very 
careful  treatment  to  allow  for  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  tension  or  the  tone  from  one 
string  would  be  so  different  from  the 
other  that  tbe  effect  would  be  of  two 
almost  unrelated  instruments.  So  the 
obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  slow  iq;>  the 
G  string  without  changing  its  tension 
very  much  and  its  length  not  at  all;  and 
this  is  done  by  making  the  G  string 
cany  an  extra  load  of  copper  or  silver 
wire.  This  is  the  reason,  of  course,  for 
all  wound  strings  on  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Tightening  the  rc^,  or  increas¬ 
ing  the  tension  on  it,  c<HTe^nds  ex¬ 
actly  to  turning  the  tuning  peg  and 
“tuning  iq>’’  an  instrument.  This  puts 
more  tension  on  the  string,  makes  it 
move  faster,  and  so  raises  its  [Ntcb. 

We  have  so  far  explained  with  the 
rope  every  characteristic  of  string  vibra- 
ti(m  excqit  the  one  that  accounts  for 
tone-€(^or  or  timbre.  Just  as  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  that  characteristic  into 
this  series  required  a  slightly  more  com¬ 
plicated  exi^anation,  so  wfll  it  do  here. 
But  we  can  manage  it,  by  returning  to 
the  rope.  Hold  the  rope  tii^tly  with 
considerable  tension  on  it.  Strike  it 
quickly  with  a  ruler  or  something  simi¬ 
lar  near  the  end  you  bold  and  a  pulse 
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of  motion  will  run  quickly  along  the 
rope  between  its  two  ends,  making  sev¬ 
eral  trips  before  it  dies  out.  Now  strike 
the  rope  rapidly  several  dosen  times, 
and  notice  bow  the  pulses  started  soon 
have  the  rope  vibrating  in  several  sec¬ 
tions.  As  the  speed  of  the  blows  varies 
so  does  the  number  of  sections  in  which 
the  string  vibrates.  A  little  eiperiment- 
ing  with  the  of  the  blows  on  the 
rope  and  varying  tension  on  the  rope 
will  show  that  the  sections  possible  to 
the  rqre  in  which  to  vibrate  are  two, 
three,  four,  five,  etc.,  always  in  whole 
numbers.  These  sections  could  con¬ 
tinue  up  to  thirty  or  more  if  the  rope 
were  suitable  and  the  control  over  it 
adequate.  But  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  the  rope  vibrate  in  sections  that 
are  not  the  same  size,  that  is  if  there  are 
three  sections  they  are  all  equal  in 
length,  two  of  them  could  not  be  the 
same  and  the  third  one  a  half  or  a  third 
as  large.  Now  if  some  e^rimenting 
is  d(Hie  with  the  effect  of  changing  the 
length  of  a  string  it  will  be  found  that 
making  a  string  half  as  l(»ig  makes  it 
move  twice  as  fast  or  an  octave  higher 
in  pitch,  making  it  one-third  as  long 
makes  it  move  three  times  as  fast  or  an 
octave  and  a  fifth  hig^r  in  pitch,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  fourth  as  long  makes  it  move 
four  times  as  fast  or  two  octaves  higher 
in  pitch,  and  so  on.  A  convenient  way 
to  prove  this  is  with  a  violin.  Put  the 
finger  on  the  string  at  its  exact  middle 
and  its  pitch  is  an  octave  higher  than  for 
the  open  string, 'do  likewise  at  one-third 
the  distance ‘from  the  bridge  to  the  nut 
and  the  [Mtch  is  an  octave  and  a  fifth 
hig^r,  and  so  on. 


Tarn  IMB 


portanltj.  8«ad  Mr  ttaa  tadu 
batara  ea«iaa  ata  ait—itaif 
Tea*U  ha  aatoodad  bgr  tUa 
aair,  rapid  anp  la  baaaaa  a 
rarltabla  aiartw  a(  joar  faaarlta 
Initreiaant.  TiiitrwMti  aawllid 
wlMO  naadad.  aaab  ar  aiaoL 


A  VOLGA 


\TBM  BEST  or  VIOUNS  IS 
TBICTLT  HAND  MADS 


IF  YOU  ARE  TO  SUCCEED 

ITS  AN  ACCORDION  TODAY 
AND  A 

VOLGA 

WILL  DO  WONDKR8  FOR  YOU. 
ALL  THE  LATEST  DEVICES  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS  WILL  HELP 
YOU  REACH  YOOR  GOAL 
QUICKLY. 

riiM  Qinllii  RaSimiiinl 
Tha  Volga  ia  bnOt  to  tnaiataip  a  rapu- 
tatioo.  Cataloc  ia  yoon  for  Um  aaUac. 

VOLGA  ACCORDION  liPG.  CO.,  he. 
so  AVK.  “A,”  NSW  YORK 


The  significant  things  to  notice 
about  this  experiment  are,  first: 
that  if  anything  is  done  to  make  a  string 
vibrate  in  parts,  these  parts  are  always 
aliquot  parts  of  the  string  length;  sec¬ 
ond:  that  an  impulse  along  the  string 
that  makes  it  try  to  move  faster  than 
the  frequency  natural  to  its  total  length 
will  make  it  vibrate  in  parts;  and  third: 
that  the  frequency  of  these  parts  as  they 
iqipear  in  order,  and  in  relation  to  the 
frequency  of  the  whole  string,  is  twice 
as  fast,  three  times  as  fast,  four  times 
as  fast,  and  so  on.  If  you  will  remem¬ 
ber,  this  frequency  proportion  is  the 
same  as  that  found  in  the  overtone  or 
partial  frequencies  that  account  for  tone 
color.  And  it  is  the  capacity  of  the 
string  to  vibrate  in  sections  that  makes 
it  possiUe  for  the  string  to  produce 
harmnnir  overtones  and  so  have  distinc¬ 
tive  tone-cdor. 


THE  LEWERENZ  CLARINET  MOUTHPIECE 
Big  brilUant  tone.  Eaay  biowiii(  Mcormte  fbe- 
inn.  Improrea  your  pUyliic.  Price  $7J0. 
Tml  allowed.  Refadng  Reeds  that  play, 

hand  made.  Clarinet  $2.25.  Sax.  AHo 
Tcaora  $5.00  per  docen. 

WM.  LEWERENZ 

SSldn  S.  Tenns  Awe.  St.  LaMs,  Me. 


PROMENADE  NATIONALE 

Merdi  Featnred  by  the  Official  40  ET  S 
NATIONALE  PROMENADE  BAND 
of  Oreenrilla  OUo,  at  the  ISSl 
ateerlcen  Laslen  Coneentlee,  Detroit 
PRICE  60c  Sand  for  Sewpie  Conet 
L.  a  GABBISON-riMUSHEE-TAN  WEST,  O. 


Do  you  Uke  THE  SCHOOL 
MVSiaAN?  Then  don*t  faU  to 
recommend  U  to  your  friends. 


INDIANA 


Tanaht  by  MbB,  writo 
Mr.  VOGAM  SCHOOL  OF 
SIGHT  READING  OF  MUSIC 
Ben  IM  -  .  0 
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One  more  e^qieriment  and  we  are 
throuf^  with  the  rope,  for  a  time  at 
least.  Hold  it  tif^y  with  considerable 
tension  on  it,  and  have  someone  start 
it  vibrating  fimn  side  to  side  by  pluck* 
ing  it  at  the  center.  While  it  is  thus 
vibrating  strike  it  rapidly  near  the  end 
you  hold,  as  you  did  to  make  it  vibrate 
in  secticms.  If  the  timing  is  ri^t  it 
will  assume  a  more  complicated  pattern 
that  is  the  sum  of  its  whole  string  and 
sectional  vibraticHis.  If  you  were  able 
to  exercise  the  right  sort  of  control  it 
would  be  possible  to  force  the  rope  to 
vibrate  in  a  pattern  that  was  the  sum 
of  its  whole  string  vibration  and  its 
sectional  vibrations  from  two  sections 
up  to  twenty  or  more.  It  would  be  im* 
possiUe  to  do  this  with  the  rq;)e,  but 
many  musical  instrument  strings  do  this 
naturally.  We  cannot  see  them  do  it, 
but  an  analysis  of  their  tone  and  our 
experiment  with  the  rope  tells  us  that 
the  strings  are  doing  just  this.  The 
query  naturally  arises  as  to  where  the 
impulse  comes  from  that  makes  the 
string  vibrate  in  sections  while  the  ham¬ 
mer,  finger,  {Mck,  or  bow  is  making  the 
string  vibrate  from  end  to  end.  At 
least  I  h<^  such  a  query  arises,  it  is  apt 
to  if  the  interest  felt  equals  that  to 
which  the  subject  is  entitled — ^wben 
adequately  presented.  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  reason  for 
these  sectional  string  vibrations,  and 
ccmsequently  there  are  several  theories 
to  explain  this  phenomenon.  We  will 
only  mention  here  the  one  that  seems 
to  the  writer  to  be  correct,  from  his 
own  experimental  woric  with  vibrating 
strings. 

Any  musical  instrument  string  is  able 
to  vibrate  longitudinally  as  well  as 
transversely.  This  lengthwise  vilmdion 
is  a  pulse  that  runs  lengthwise  through 
the  string,  being  reflected  from  one  end 
to  the  other  and  back  again.  This 
lengthwise  pulse  is  molecular  vibration, 
a  sort  of  tremor  caused  by  the  minute 
particles  or  molecules  of  which  the 
string  is  composed  changing  their  dis¬ 
tance  frmn  each  other  rhythmically. 
The  speed  oi  this  pulse  is  extremely 
nq)id,  it  is  determined  by  the  tension 
of  molecular  attraction  and  this  is  very 
strong  as  can  be  easily  determined  by 
trying  to  pull  a  string  in  two.  This 
longitudinal  pulse  can  be  made  to  sound 
by  itself  by  bowing  a  string  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  length.  It  is  impossible  to 
strike,  pluck,  or  bow  a  string  without 
at  the  same  time  causing  a  lengthwise 
pulse  to  run  throu^  it  Aitd  this  pulse 
is  the  factor  that  causes  the  string  to 


ATTENTION  TEACHERS 

Of  W— dwhid  laati  — aato 

IM  na  axplalB  bow  yoa  cu  tanprotre  Uie 
wort  of  joor  pnpUa  or  woodwind  aoe- 
ttona  1M%  by  arinK  this  newly  perfected 
inatniinent. 

STOP 

wrooe  type  reed  not 
enitM  to  ta^  IndiTidiml 


tUm.  liMradaM  tUi  hlehir  pwfMUd  le- 
itniwt 

BSOADDS  deMlCEKLE  COMPANY 

Drawer  SM.  Sta.  **C,”  L«a  Anfelea,  Calif. 


ACCORDIONS! 


SEEt 

The  Best  Accordion  in  the  World 

Mmdt  Igr  thm 

EXCELSIOR  ACCORDION  MFC.  CO. 

■I 

Prof.  Loo  Pioraonti'e  Studio 
•as  BhM  Island  Ava.,  Chieaco,  IB. 


iB  12  easy  lessons 


f  LEARN  TO  MEMORIZE, 
IMPROVISE,  ARRANGE, 
COMPOSE  I 

All  the  abort  cats  plainly  explained, 
personal  help,  criticism  and  eorreo- 
don.  Resahs  goanutteed. 

Wriu  far  metmti  froof  and  guarmatae 
o#or.  No  obiigatUm. 

Del  aaiaitar  Hnrnauay  Sretom 
Dipt.  *T,'*  MM  Wmn  Asa, 


ClarmeM  3IEUpaiteb 
anB  ISlelmiKiieb 

ANY  MAKS  —  ANT  BREAK 

J^axxp  Bebler  Se  Co. 

AfoCrs  af  CkruMtt 

ELKHART  INMANA 


!  Wusif  Lessons 


p  Ai  Home 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


witbdWaitoafeMnaraawnit.  Indaaw. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CON^VAT^ 
603  Buaal  llyw  Wall  Slag  CMcaga,  IlWaala 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS 


aaU.  ISc  par  Hm  par  cover. 

Rich  Orchestra  Mum  Co. 

9-W  uath  Slraat  Dapt.  P. 

lUrbaimI  HO.  N.  Y. 


Players  aspiring  to  real 
brilliancy  use  Vibrator 
reeds.  Order  from  your 
local  dealer  or 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  INC. 

2S3  W.  42nd  SC,  Now  Yoak  City 
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WHEN  YOU  NEED  A 
MUSIC  STAND 

Mk  your  dooler  to  sol  you  • 

HAMILTON 

STAND 

•nd  you  will  b*  Mtisfivd 
with  your  purckat* 

KrairH)  &  Benninghofen 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


Bash  Materials 

mmmiatm  w*  w«bMlw,  iBdItB  Alh 
BbUbU,  WuhO,  Boat  Km«  OfBW.  OWlwMii.  Tnni- 
r«t,  Mki  BBd  iBwylhlBa  and  Hr  Saikat  Maklad. 
8<ad  Ut  fw  eaUiid  tad  diTMttww.  Will— wait 
Skaa*.  laa.,  SailwWy  Oaat.,  2»l  Uanaalmaatti  A«a.. 


HONI  (Pm)  SPEOALE 

“Tlf  t$0%  ffasda" 

The  liat  oi  artiata  oaing  Honi 
Reeda  ia  like  a  WboTwho  H 
Amerita’a  fineat  reed  faiatm- 
mentaliata. 

STECIAL  OFFER 
Send  ONE  DOLLAR  (cur¬ 
rency,  dieck  or  nuncy  order) 
for  liberal  trial  asaortment. 
Mention  inatrnment  and 
atrencth  of  reed  deaired. 

Free  cataloc  of  World’a 
Fineat  Reed  Inatrumenta  and 
acceaaoriea. 

HONEYCOMBE  A  SON 
Wia. 


CAN  YOU  COMPOSE? 

Would  you  lika  to  hear  your  number 
played  at  a  solo,  or  a  quartatta,  or 
by  orchestra  or  band,  or  sung?  Then 
lot  me  arrange  it  for  you  from  your 
lead  thaet.  I  have  over  one  hundred 
numbers  published  by  the  leading 
publishers.  State  the  number  of 
measures  in  your  composition  and  I'll 
quote  you  a  reasonable  price. 

Ed  ChunwHe,  DuKalb,  Illinois 


RBAOY— MUSIC  SUPERVISORS! 

THE  AMERICAN  VIOLIN  SYSTEM 

hr  h«dhaar%  by  LLOYD  LOAR,  Made  MaWar 
America’a  freateat  course  of  pobHc  bcIkmI 
inatmetioes  ever  published.  (Two  Tolemea). 
Price  (per  Tohune)  only  SOe 

Pub.  by  NICOMEDE  MUSIC  CO. 
hheena.  Fa. 


Send  Your  Orders  for  Band  Music  to 

George  F.  Briegel 

tMIDliaSICSPECULISr 

1S74  Broadway  NKW  Y(MIK 

lahd  BaJbUn  Smt  m  Arfunf 


BAND  AND  ORCHESHIA  MUSIC 

OP  ALL  LRADDtC  PUBUSHBRS 
8— t  Peamid  Aaywhwa 
SpmuHi  Lmm  JM—  da  QwaatM— 
Lmrgmt  5C— A  and  Best  5a— laa 
Ask  far  lata  catale«s  aad  drculara. 

OROISSTIA  MUSIC  SUPTLT  COMPANY 

ISM  Sraadway,  New  Yerk,  N.  Y. 


vibrate  in  all  the  sections  possiUe  to  it 
without  interfering  with  its  transverse 
vibration.  There  are  many  ways  to 
IRove  this  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  here.  One  way  is  to  use  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  string  that  will  not  have  a 
longitudinal  vibration.  Such  a  string 
gives  only  its  fundamental  or  first  par¬ 
tial,  it  has  no  harmonics. 


There  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
Yonr  side  and — the  wrong  side. 


Those 

Temperamental 

French 

Horns 

(Continued  from  paye  15) 

players  who  are  capable  of  playing  their 
parts  in  the  first  band.  I  find  that  it  in 
no  way  creates  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
ambitious  students  who  later  on  wish  to 
do  orchestral  work.  I  have  seen  players 
change  from  alto  to  F  horn  or  Bb  horn 
and  from  F  horn  to  6b  horn  and  do  it 
in  such  a  short  time  that  it  seemed  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  to  me.  Before  I  used 
this  system  I  have  seen  players  struggle 
for  a  long  time  with  transpositions  and 
then  not  be  absolutely  sure  they  were 
right-  If  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  that  the  fingering  system  builds 
confidence,  makes  it,  to  my  mind,  much 
the  superior  method. 

The  tone  of  the  French  horn  is  most 
{^easing  when  the  fortissimos  are  not 
overdone,  consequently  I  am  much  in 
favor  of  a  large  section.  Eight  in  a 
band  of  70  players  is  about  right.  In 
smaller  sections  it  is  advisable  to  have 
a  quartet  plus  an  extra  first  hornist  to 
alternate  on  the  high  parts  because  the 
high  parts  even  on  the  Bb  bom  are  fa¬ 
tiguing  to  the  lips.  A  good  hom  sec¬ 
tion  adds  a  resonant  quality  to  the 
band’s  tone  which  cannot  be  diqilicated 
by  any  other  instruments.  Henry  Fil- 
more  has  written  a  corking  good  march 
called  “The  Klaxon”  which  shows  off 
the  horns  to  good  advantage  and  is  a 
lot  of  fun  to  i^y  as  well  as  being  a 
good  encore  number.  While  the  tone  of 
the  hom  is  best  when  not  forced  I  find 
it  best  to  insist  that  beginners  jday  with 
a  full  free  tone.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  pianissimos  which  have  good  reso- 


WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 


Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  very  valaaUe  booklet  for  all 
string  mnsictons,  describing  string 
making  and  winding  and  giving 
details  regarding  the  wonderf^ 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings 

8qwi»r-Tm»d  HtrmetiecUy  Seated 
wound  strings  are  supplied  all 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
High  SdHxd  (3amp  at 


INTERLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


I  V.  C.  SQUIER  COMPANY 


BATTLE  CREEK,  lOOL 


FOR  YOUR  SCIKXX. 

THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 
BAND  BOOK 

A  fine  book  for  any  band,  sot  too  dificak. 
Fall  band.  Price  Zc  per  book.  Diaooaat  to 
schools.  Sample  copy  free. 

J.  E  AC»fBW,  PtMUhar 
S444  Highland  Kanaes  City,  Mo. 


Wka  QbAj  ari  Pwf— fa  C«nli-> 

you  cast  depand  on 

R«d-0»Ray  and  Tonacraft 
STRINGS 

Whether  yon  play  VieUn,  Vkda,  OsUo 
or  ’Bess,  learn  how  Kaplaa  Startaci 
will  hate  you  toward  a  griator  sai)e*^ 
Bent  of  your  InstrumeaL  They  wul 
give  yon  a  wonderful  new  tone  qual¬ 
ity  and  an  easy  rewMaslveaa«  In  ad- 
ditlaa  to  ateohitoiy  true  Bfths  and 
the  dealrabie  erea  halanfo  on  all 
strings.  They  will  steaa  real  eoaoesay 
too^  for  their  nansnal  durability,  aada 
poaidbla  by  an  nnllmlted  choiea  of 
frerii  raw  material  aswues  you  of 
long  nnintenupted  serriee  no  matter 
bow  trying  tba  weather  oaoditloaa. 
YooH  tnd  a  suitable  grade  Haled  fai 
our  free  booUat  ‘‘FlddestriiRB.’*  Let 
os  tail  yon  especially  about  our  New 
AhiBlaum  D  Strlnga  Just  dip  too 
coupon  and  stlcfc  it  to  a  poet  card. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  Ca 

Sonto  Norwalk,  Oonn.,  U.  8.  A. 
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Here  they  come! 
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Da  Klein  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

Tailors  of  distinctive,  servteeabU 
rainprooied  nniforms  for  Zt  years. 

71S.717-nt  Arch  St.  Phikdelphia,  Pa. 


JDC  Designs  IN  COLORS 

in  on'j  MEW 

Uniform  Catalog 


A  aaoM  aaaaoal  atyfa  book. 
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DaMoaKa  Ui^KaM. 

Wo  pal  *a  FOAM  la  IManaa 


DeMoulin  Bros. &  Co. 


IMl  Baatb  roaath  M. 


Greenville,  Illinois 


ROYAL  UHIFORMS 
AND  CAPES 


taill  add  much  to  thm 
mppomrmnco  of  your 

SCHOOL  BAND 


Tailored  to  meaauie  in  many 
beautifiii  ooAor  combinationa. 


Catalog,  Samptaa  aatd  friea 
Uat  aaskt  an  rapaiaat 


ROYALUNIFORM  CO. 

•MWalaalSL  Ftnadiblla,  fa. 
DapbS 


UNIFORMS  1 

CAPES  —  CAPS  I 


nant  quality  can  never  be  gotten  on  any 
brass  instrument  until  the  player  has 
first  learned  to  get  a  rich  full  tone  on  it 
A  blasting,  blaring  sound  (tone  is  always 
pleasing)  is  not  meant,  just  a  full  free 
tone  is  all  that  is  desired.  There  should 
be  the  sensation  of  filling  the  horn  with 
the  breath  and  tone.  The  method  of  lip 
vibration  as  taught  by  the  best  teachers 
is  the  same  as  the  modem  method  used 
in  laying  comet,  that  is,  the  lips  are 
compressed  together  rather  than 
stretched.  Usually  beginners  will  learn 
quickly  the  correct  method  of  playing 
by  attacking  the  tones  with  the  tongue 
right  at  the  lips.  The  tongue  should  not 
be  thrust  through  the  lips.  Later,  the 
tongue  can  be  quickly  trained  to  work 
back  of  the  teeth,  if  desired,  by  learn¬ 
ing  to  double  or  triple  tongue  on  a  row 
of  notes  on  the  same  tone,  from  this  to 
single  tonguing  back  of  the  teeth  is 
easy.  Some  good  arranger  should  ge.t 
out  a  few  books  of  easy  horn  solos  with 
piano  accompaniment,  with  a  solo  i>art 
for  Eb  horn  and  one  for  F  horn  to  the 
same  {Meces.  There  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  such  material  at  present.  If  the  ad¬ 
vanced  players  wish  to  tackle  work 
which  will  give  them  a  real  test  let 
them  try  some  good  wood  wind  quin¬ 
tette  (flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and 
bassoon)  music.  This  type  of  music  is 
very  exacting.  Horn  sections  will  get 
great  pleasure  from  their  parts  if  they 
have  learned  to  listen  to  harmonies  and 
to  play  their  parts  as  essential  tones  of 
chords  rather  than  as  melodic  lines.  It 
requires  people  with  well  educated  ears 
to  play  the  horn  well.  In  fact  ear  train¬ 
ing  should  be  the  basis  of  all  musical 
training.  We  learn  to  appreciate  ihythm 
first,  melodies  next  and  we  are  indeed 
on  the  road  to  real  music  appreciation 
and  musicianship  when  we  have  learned 
to  love  and  i^ipreciate  beautiful  harmo¬ 
nies.  In  conclusion  let  me  rq)eat  that 
my  remarks  about  the  French  horn  have 
been  made  with  our  school  bands  soldy 
in  mind.  One  of  the  great  objectives 
of  school  band  work  should  be  that  of 
opening  the  door  for  young  people  to  a 
lifetime  iqipreciation  of  good  music. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  actually  fday- 
ing  good  music  in  an  organization  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  justice  to  the  grade  of 
music  attempted.  Any  short  cut  which 
will  enable  a  student  to  learn  his  chosen 
instrument  efficiently  in  less  time  than 
usual  is  desirable.  An  old  proverb 
might  be  altered  to  read:  ‘*A  band  is 
no  stronger  than  its  bom  section.” 
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Send  for  it  Now . .  Be  a  Master 
Twirler  .  .  Glorify  Your  Band 


Here’s  your  chance  to  WIN  a  prize  of  the  flashiest,  and  most  durable  drum  major’s  baton 
ever  made.  The  ball  and  shaft  are  of  duraluminum — the  new  metal  which  is  light  yet  strong 
and  chrome  plated  so  that  it  glistens  and  sparkles  in  daylight  or  under  electric  light.  It 
weighs  but  fourteen  ounces,  is  33  inches  long  and  balanced  for  either  twirling  or  straight 
signal  work.  The  shaft  is  straight  so  that  it  will  not  slip  or  work  away  from  the  balanc¬ 
ing  point.  The  diameter  pernrits  it  to  be  used  for  finger  spinning  as  well  as  for  hand 
and  wrist  twirls.  The  baton  is  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  it  is  light  enough  so 
that  it  will  not  tire  you  in  a  long  program  or  parade.  The  ball  is  practically  undentable, 
you  may  handle  it,  use  it  and  abuse  it,  without  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on 
pavement. 

This  new  combination  twirling  and  signal  baton  together  with  the  complete  instruc¬ 
tion  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the  Baton,”  is  yours  for  35  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


It  Won't  Cost  You 
One  Penny 


Only  33  subscriptions ?  Poof!  What  is  the  enrollment  of  your  Band?  At  least 
fifty,  maybe  a  hundred.  Every  one  should  be  reading  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
every  month.  Only  60c  a  year.  Every  issue  worth  3  times  that  amount.  It  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association.  It 
comes  to  you  •very  montk  of  the  school  year,  packed  with  faacMatmg  •toriM, 
helpful  articles,  and  haii<lre<ls  of  picture*. 


You’ll  Love  These  Stories 


It  tells  you,  with  stories,  pictures,  and  charts,  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  your  instrument ;  how  to  march ;  more  about  how  to  twirl  the  baton. 
It  tells  you  what  you  should  wear;  how  to  organize  a  dbrum  carp*  or  a 
dance  band.  Gives  you  all  the  news  about  other  •chool  moMciaw*  and 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’ll  loa*  half  the  fun  of  being  a  school 
musician  if  you  don’t  read  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


All  for  2  Quarters  and  a  Dime 


‘How  To  Twirl 
the  Baton” 


Leading  directors  and  artists  will  tell  just  how  contest  numbers 
should  he  played — to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  the  jokes  and  you’ll  get 
a  thrill  when  you  see  your  own  picture  or  a  story  about  yourself. 
Every  issue  will  fascinate  you,  and  you  win  read  it  froin  cover 
to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big  issues,  all  for  60c  a  year. 


YOU  can't  imagine  the  (un  there  is  in 
Twirling  a  Baton  until  you  try  it  yourself. 

It*U  a  good,  healthy  exercise,  too. 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch.” 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  diagram 
with  a  simplified  and  easy-to-understand  description. 


Click  Your  Heels 

To  the  Scintillating  Brilliancy  of  a 
Spinning  Baton 


It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fascinating 
art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself. 


A  snappy,  well  equipped  drum  major  is  the  pride  of  the 
band.  Every  High  School  Band  should  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  necessary  equipment  free.  Put  your 
band  over — 100%.  Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent 
in  the  subscriptions  for  their  entire  enrollment — ^with 
no  free  prize.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  the  wonder¬ 
ful  outfit  for  only  35  subscriptions. 

This  offer  is  very  limited.  Besides  you  need  the 
outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Put  this  over  big. 
You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  Michi^n  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Can’t  you  imagine  the  “kick”  you’d  get  out  of  twirling 
a  shining  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  yon  never 
intended  to  show  ’em  what  you  could  do  on  parade? 


Nearly  every  Band  and  Drum  CorjM  is  looking  for  a 
Iwirling  Drum  Major.  In  many  organizations  the  Twirling 
Drum  Major  works  independently  of  the  regular  drum 
major.  However,  one  Dram  Major  can  do  both  if  he 
desires. 


This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 


Let’»  patronixe  the  Advertieere  who  patronize  our  magazine. 


Two  More 

National  Champions 
win  with  Conns  ■■■ 


rr  was  "neck  and  neck”  all  the  way  to  the  wire  for  these 
two  school  musicians  competing  in  the  French  Horn 
solo  division  at  the  1931  Nationu  Contest.  Only  one 
point  in  the  judges’  markings  separated  first  prize  win¬ 
ner,  Orville  Smith  of  the  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  mnd  from 
Frank  Brouk,  of  the  Harrison  Tech  High  &hooI  Band, 
Chicago.  Each  of  these  boys  gave  a  performance  worthy 
oi  a  seasoned  veteran  and  it  is  noteworthy  tfiat  both  used 
the  same  instrument  —  the  Conn  French  Horn. 

Just  another  instance  showing  how  Conn  instruments 
contribute  toward  champion^ip  achievement.  First, 
second  and  third  place  winners  in  Class  A  bands  and 
both  first  and  second  place  winners  in  Cliss  B  bands,  as 
well  as  a  majority  of  the  solo  and  ensemble  winners  at 
the  1931  National  Contest,  showed  a  marked  preference 
for  Conn  instruments.- Year  after  year  the  same  record  is 
repeated  —  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  Conn  instm- 
ments,  because  of  their  ea^  playing  qualities  and  perfea 
intonation,  are  a  powerful  naor  in  developing  cham¬ 
pion  bands  and  bandsmen. 

If  you  or  ybur  band  have  championship  aspirations 
don’t  overlcxik  the  improved  performance  that  Conn 
instruments  will  bring  to  you.  'Try  the  late  models  now 
at  your  dealer’s  or  write  us  for  booklet  on  your  favor¬ 
ite  instrument!  Mention  instrument. 

C.  G.  CONN,  JCfd.,  142  Conn  Building 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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The  6D  Conn  New  Wonder  French  Horn  is  recognized  as  the 
standard  of  the  world.  Max  Pottag,  of  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
says:  "the  most  perfect  French  Horn  ever  made.”  The  French 
Horn  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  inaccuracies  of  manu&cture  be¬ 
cause  of  its  great  lengths  of  small  bore  tubing.  Only  through 
Conn’s  patented  hydraulic  expansion  process  is  it  p^sible  to 
produce  a  French  Horn  with  glass  smooth  inside  passages  and 
consequent  ease  of  playi^  and  purity  of  tone.  Try  a  6D  at  your 
dealer  s.  Or  write  us  for  me  book  and  details  of  Home  Trial — 
Easy  Payment  offer  on  this  or  any  other  band  instrument  in 
which  you  are  interested.  Mention  instrument. 


IF  CONN  IS  NOT  ON  THE  INSTRUMENT  IT  IS  NOT  A  GENUINE  CONN 
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